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Truth with a Small “t’ 
In the New Yorker 


Ween the professors were dis- 

me @ missed from the University of 
Washington, the president re- 
marked that allegiance to the Com- 
Sf @ munist Party unfitted a teacher for 
the search for truth. The argument, 
it seemed to us, had a certain merit. 
To pursue truth one should not 
be too deeply entrenched in any 
mj hole. It is best to have strong cu- 
tH tiosity, weak affiliations. But al- 
though it’s easy to dismiss a pro- 
fessor or make him sign an affida- 
vit, it is not so easy to dismiss the 
issue of academic freedom, which 
persists on campuses as the smell of 
wintergreen oil persists in the locker 
rooms. In this land, an ousted 
professor is not an island entire of 
itself; his death diminishes us all. 
There is no question but that 
colleges and universities these days 
are under pressure from alumni and 
trustees to clean house and to pro- 
mm vide dynamic instruction in the 
jAmerican way of life. Some insti- 
tutions (notably the University of 
Washington and Olivet College) 
have already taken steps, others are 
uneasily going over their lists. Pro- 
fessors, meanwhile, adjust their 
eckties a little more conservatively 
the morning, qualify their irreg- 
ar remarks with a bit more care. 
¢ head of one small college an- 


Reported from the New Yorker, 

XXV (February 26, 1949), 19. 

By permission. Copyright 1949 The 
New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


nounced the other day that his in- 
stitution was through fooling 
around with fuzzy ideas and was 
going to buckle down and teach 
straight Americanism—which, from 
his description, sounded as simple 
as the manual of arms, At Cornell, 
an alumnus recently advocated that 
the university install a course in 
“Our Freedoms”—possibly a laud- 
able idea but one that struck us 
as being full of dynamite. (The 
trouble here is with the word “our,” 
which is too constricting and which 
would tend to associate a university 
with a national philosophy, as 
when the German universities felt 
the cold hand of the Ministry of 
Propaganda.) President Eisenhower 
has come out with a more solid 
suggestion, and has stated firmly 
that Columbia, while admiring one 
idea, will examine all ideas. He 
seems to us to have the best grasp 
of where the strength of America 
lies, 

We on this magazine believe 
in the priciple of hiring and firing 
on the basis of fitness, and we have 
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no opinion as to the fitness or un- a more robust support for the be- 
fitness of the fired professors. We loved structure. The thread is par. 
also believe that some of the firings ticularly worrisome, we think, to 
in this country in the last eighteen men of tidy habits and large affairs, 
months have resembled a political who are accustomed to reinforce} , 
purge, rather than a dismissal for themselves at every possible tum] _ 
individual unfitness, and we think and who want to do as much for | ¢ 
this is bad for everybody. their alma mater. But they do not | g 

Hollywood fired its writers in always perceive that the elasticity | ¢ 
a block of ten. The University of of democracy is its strength—like } m, 
Washington stood its professors up the web of a spider, which bends f an 
in a block of six, fired three for po- but hoids. The desire to give the} to 
litical wrongness, retained three on whole thing greater rigidity and a} an 
probation. Regardless of the fitness more conventional set of fastenings} Ap 
or unfitness of these men for their is almost overwhelming in these} tha 
jobs, this is not good management; times when the strain is great, and res 
it is mervous management and it it makes professed lovers of liberty lig 
suggests pressure. Indirectly, it propose measures that show little} erg 
abets Communism by making mil- real faith in liberty. teer 
lions of highly fit Americans a We believe with President Eisen-| hy , 
little cautious, a little fearful of hower that a university can best} Firs 
having naughty “thoughts,” a little demonstrate freedom by not closing} goy 
fearful of believing differently its doors to antithetical ideas. We ligic 
from the next man, a little worried believe that teachers should be fired} A 
about associating with a group or not in blocks of three for political} sum 
party or club. wrongness but in blocks of one for} pub! 

A healthy university in a healthy unfitness. A campus is unique. It} scho 
democracy is a free society in min- js above and beyond government,} Supf 
iature. The pesky nature of dem- j i; on the highest plane of life. scho 
ocratic life is that it has no com- ‘Tie wn tive there ae 


fortable rigidity; it always hangs " and 
by a quite smell of good air, and the 
consolidation or solidification, is take 1 polic 
always being challenged, always “t: This is its secret strength an pose 


being defended. The seeming in- its contribution to the web of free-| fom 
substantiality of this thread is a dom; this is why the reading room) ‘7, 
matter of concern and worry to of a college library is the very} point 


persons who naturally would prefer temple of democracy. ucatic 
THE Foreword to the recently-published curricula for State 
Czechoslovakian primary and secondary schools states that tArticle 
the new school is to be ‘‘a political school,” and that it Gclipio 
will “help to defend the principles established by .. . under tl 


the popular democratic regime.” 
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Public Schools and Separation of 


Church and State 


EDGAR FULLER 
In the School Executive 


HE Constitutional Fathers 
concluded that both Church and 
State would benefit if religion 
could be made entirely a private 
matter. Thus, they simply omitted 
any reference in the Constitution 
to any relationship of government 
and churches'. However, the First 
Amendment specifically provides 
that: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof... .” The Four- 
teenth Amendment has been held 
by the Supreme Court to make the 
First Amendment’s ban against 
governmental ‘‘establishment of re- 
ligion” binding on the states. 

About 1830, Horace Mann as- 
sumed leadership in achieving 
public financial support for public 
schools and the elimination of such 
support for private and sectarian 
schools. With only the First 
Amendment as a legal guide, Mann 
and others presented their case on 
the basis of public and educational 
policy and for the expressed pur- 
pose of sparing the public schools 
from denominational conflicts. 

The majority and minority view- 
points in Everson v. Board of Ed- 
ucation—which decided that the 
State of New Jersey has a constitu- 


‘Article Six provides, however, that: 


Reli ious Test shall ever be required as a 
ification to an Office or Public Trust 
under the United States.’’ 


Edgar Fuller is Executive Secretary, 

National Council of Chief State 

School Officers, Washington, D. C. 

Reported from the School Execu- 

tive, LXVIII (February, 1949), 
11-18, 


tional right to pay fares to public 
service companies for transporting 
pupils to sectarian schools—do 
not differ in regard to the funda- 
mental constitutional principle of 
separation of Church and State. 
The difference of opinion arises in 
the application of the law to the 
facts. The decision was based on 
the ground that the public pay- 
ments were for the welfare and 
safety of the children themselves as 
individuals and were not aids to 
the church which conducted the 
schools. 


THE MCCOLLUM CASE 


In the case of McCollum v. 
Board of Education of Champaign, 
Illinois, a private religious council, 
including representatives of some 
Protestant faiths and the Catholic 
and Jewish faiths, provided sec- 
tarian religious instruction 30 to 
45 minutes a week in the public- 
school buildings. The children, 
selected on the basis of written ap- 
plications from their parents, were 
released from their regular classes 
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on condition that they attend the 
classes in religion. The pupils 
who did not take the classes in re- 
ligion were kept in regular public- 
school classes. 

Mrs. McCollum, who desired 
that her son should not receive re- 
ligious instruction, sued to compel 
the school board to terminate the 
religious education program. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the practice violated the 
constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. The 
opinion of the Court, written by 
Justice Black, stated that: ‘‘This 
is... a utilization of the tax-es- 
tablished and tax-supported public- 
school system to aid religious 
groups to spread their faith.” 

Justice Frankfurter, in a concur- 
ring opinion, hinted at admin- 
istrative difficulties: “The law of 
imitation operates, and non-con- 
formity is not an outstanding char- 
acteristic of children. The result 
is an obvious pressure upon chil- 
dren to attend. Again, while the 
Champaign school population rep- 
resents only a fraction of the more 
than 250 sects of the nation, not 
even all the practicing sects in 
Champaign are willing or able to 
provide religious instruction. Thus 
children belonging to these non- 
participating sects will have incul- 
cated in them a feeling of separa- 
tion when the school should be a 
training-ground for habits of com- 
munity, or they will have religious 
instruction in a faith which is not 
that of their parents, As a result, 
the public-school system of Cham- 


paign actively furthers inculcation 
in the religious tenets of some 
faiths, and in the process sharpens 
the consciousness of religious dif- 
ferences at least among some of the 
children.” 


DISTURBING TO SOME 


In view of the clarity of the 
general principle of constitutional 
law, those who deplore the deci- 
sion in the McCollum case have 
been left to argue that the facts of 
any particular case do not constitute 
the “establishment of religion.” 
They are particularly disturbed by 
an accepted dictum in the New 
Je.sey case with which Justice 
Frankfurter agreed in the McCol- 
lum case, saying: “Separation is a 
requirement to abstain from fusing 
functions of government and of re: 
ligious sects, not merely to treat 
them all equally.” 

Some emphasize that separation 
may become unreasonable and that: 
“to say that disestablishment or no 
establishment requires the: complete 
secularization of government is to 
confuse the separation of Church 
(creed) and State with an entirely 
different concept which would sep- 
arate and isolate religion from gov- 
ernment and law.”? The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly expressed it 
self to the contrary in such cases as 
those which have established the 
character of the United States as 4 
Christian nation. The possibility 


that we shall be required, for im 
2Manion, Clarence E., ‘The Church, th 
State, and Mrs. McCollum,"’ Notre D 


Lawyer, XXIII, (1948), 456, 472. 
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stance, to remove the slogan, “In 
God We Trust,” from our coins or 
to eliminate all references to deity 
in our Constitution appears to be 
remote. 


WELFARE, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LIGION 


The teaching of sectarian reli- 
gion in connection with the public 
schools is one of the greatest issues 
to be settled in relation to public 
education. An important cause of 
the reopening of this controversy 
has been the emphasis by the feder- 
al government on the economic 
welfare of individuals in financing 
operations relating to education. 
Federal funds have been channeled 
to individuals under CCC, NYA, 
WPA, and similar programs. These 
emergency programs, often by-pass- 
ing official educational agencies, 
were based on the theory of eco- 
nomic benefit to the individual and 
not to the institution he attended. 
The general theme has been wel- 
fare, with education regarded as a 
useful by-product. The practice 
continues under the National 
School Lunch Act and is the pat- 
tern of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Separation of Church and State 
can be read out of our Constitu- 
tion entirely if the doctrine of in- 
dividual benefit is carried far 


though, because governmental in- 
stitutions, according to our theories 
of democratic government, exist 
only to benefit the individual cit- 
ens who, taken together, possess 
iltimate power in the State. 

The courts will decide constitu- 


CHURCH, AND STATE 


5 


tional issues as cases are presented. 
Meanwhile, impacts are being felt 
in the political arena, in educa- 
tion, and in churches. The area 
of controversy which most infuri- 
ates public-school officials is the 
charge that the public schools are 
godless and ignore religious, ethical, 
and moral values. The position of 
the Supreme Court is that the sep- 
aration of Church and State has 
not been intended to be antireli- 
gious. The claims of religion were 
not minimized by refusing to make 
public schools agencies for their 
assertion. The nonsectarian or 
secular public school was the means 
of reconciling freedom in general 
with religious freedom. The sharp 
confinement of the public schools 
to secular education was a recogni- 
tion of the need of a democratic 
society to educate its children, in- 
sofar as the state undertook to do 
so, in an atmosphere free from 
pressures. The preservation of the 
community from divisive conflict, 
of government from irreconcilable 
pressures by religious groups, of 
religion from censorship and coer- 
cion, however subtly exercised, re- 
quires strict confinement of the 
state to instruction other than reli- 
gious. 


SCHOOLMEN’S VIEW 


The consensus among public- 
school authorities is that schools go 
a long way toward teaching many 
matters of universal concern to 
churches. ‘They are said to teach 
religious history and _ traditions 
through history, music, art, and 
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literature. They explicitly seek to 
instill in children attitudes of co- 
operation and such commonly ac- 
cepted virtues as honesty, truth- 
fulness, and personal integrity. 
What the public schools must leave 
out is said to be solely the teach- 
ing of theology and religious doc- 
trines concerning which there is 
disagreement among the several 
churches. 

So far, the leading cases have 
arisen either out of efforts of 
churches to utilize the machinery 
of the public schools and compul- 
sory attendance laws to further in- 
struction of a sectarian nature, or 
out of efforts to benefit the patrons 
of sectarian schools as individuals 
without violating the principle of 
separation by aiding, in a legal 
sense, the sectarian schools as in- 
stitutions. 

No cases have yet arisen, ap- 
parently, in which the state has 
been taken to legal task for in- 
fringing on the rights of the 
churches through the agency of 
a public school. However, such 
cases may arise. The restrictions 
of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments are, after all, specifi- 
cally directed at the federal and 
state governments for the purpose 
of protecting religious freedom. 


This could include the freedom of’ 


religious institutions from state ac- 
tion which disrupts their activities. 


QUALITY OF SECTARIAN TEACHING 


The more or less open criticism 
of the failure of public education 
to instruct in sectarian religion 
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is balanced by more or less ope 
criticism of the quality of the facili 
ties and instruction in some privat 
and sectarian schools. The Sy 
preme Court decided in Pierce y 
Society of the Sisters in 1925 tha} 
a state statute requiring all childres} 
to attend the public schools was a} 
infringement on the constitutiond} 
rights of parents to control th} 
education of their own children} 
There is nevertheless a legitimat) 
public interest in the general ed 
ucational quality of private an 
sectarian schools. 

The National Education 
sociation reports: “‘State statute 
have not attempted to go beyon( 
the state’s police power . . . an 
practice in most states falls shot 
of the legislative directions.” Uo} 
der the separation doctrine tht 
state will probably continue sub 
stantial disregard of what ani 
how children are taught in privat 
and sectarian schools. we 

0 us 

In a democracy, the public Wilf 
is only slowly embodied in th 
fundamental law. Legal defi’ 
tion of the constitutional sep 
tion of Church and State as ff 
affects organized education wi 
continue; meanwhile much progres 
is to be made outside the coutiff 255 
Good relationships between Chur) 
and State in the field of educatidfge 
depend substantially on the goo 
will and generous spirit of t 
individuals involved. Practid 
adaptations made in such spit 
will make the work of the couft 
easier ahd promote harmony 4 Wh: 
our society. ations 
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hildres} PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
| EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 
‘was Each child is expected to buy 
tutiond}] or rent tennis shoes as indicated 
rol below: 

hildren}] Grade Size Shoes 
1 121, 
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F such a notice were sent to 
parents by a school system, par- 
ents and children would be right- 
ully indignant. Yet we have as 
teat individual differences in men- 
ability as in size of feet within a 
tticular grade level, and in thou- 
ds of our schools we expect all 
o use books with the same level of 
ifficulty. The mental effects of uni- 
form materials are frequently worse 
an the physical effects which too- 


a all or too-large shoes would pro- 
uce, 
ion W ‘ TABLE I 


Expected Mental Capacity 
f 25 Six-Year-Old First-Grade Children 


n ae” Number Average Mental 
ge 


educat of Pupils Grade Level 

the 200g g 2 3d 

t of 7 6 2d 

Practic 6 9 Ist 

ch spit 5 6 High Kindergarten 
4 2 Low Kindergarten 


‘he 


rmony What are the key facts and impli- 
tions represented by Table I? 
1), The good first-grade teacher is 


Ray H. Simpson is on the faculty of 

the College of Education, Univer- 

sity of Illinois, Champaign. Re- 

ported from Illinois Education, 

XXXVII (January, 1949), 157-58, 
177-79. 


prepared to teach at least five dif- 
ferent grade levels of ability. (2) 
Since ordinarily a child should have 
a mental age of at least six or six 
and one-half before he should be 
encouraged to read, a major share 
of the work of the first-grade 
teacher is to promote reading readi- 
ness, (3) It is foolish for the sec- 
ond-grade teacher to expect all 
learners coming to her to be 
able to read an average sec- 
ond-grade reader. (4) It is un- 
sound to have all learners at any 
particular grade level use the same 
materials. 

What happens to the spread of 
mental ability as this group moves 
up? 

That individual differences in 
ability tend to increase, the older 
children get, is illustrated by com- 
paring Table III with Tables I and 
II. (Cf. next page.) In Table Ill 
we note a spread of reading ability 
of 13 grade levels. Incidentally, the 
youngsters were required to use the 
same English books! 

An argument sometimes given 
against having youngsters use a 
variety of textbooks is that the 
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TABLE II 
Expected Mental Capacity 
of 25 Eleven-Year-Old Sixth-Grade Chil- 
dren (Assuming progress of one grade 


per year) 
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Average 
Mental 
Mental Number Grade 
Age of Pupils Level 
15 1 10th 
14 2 9th 
13 3. 8th 
12 4 7th 
11 5 6th 
10 4 Sth 
9 3 4th 
8 2 3d 
7 1 2d 


TABLE III 
Actual Reading Ability Status of 565 
Tenth-Graders in a Large Midwestern 
City 
Average Reading 
Grade Level Percentage of Students 


16th 2 
15th 3 
14th 5 
13th 8 
12th 7 
11th 10 
10th 14 
9th 13 
8th 14 
7th 13 
6th 
Sth 5 
4th 1 


child will be embarrassed if he is 
not using the same book as other 
children in the course. But will he 
be more embarrassed trying to use 
a book too difficult for him, or one 
from which he can get some suc- 
cess and achievement? Psychologi- 
cally, the latter is better. 


A second objection is that ad. } 
ministrative officials decide these | the 
problems and the teacher should | ma 
only be concerned with using what | ask 
is given to her—this assumes a dic. | a. 
tatorial state of affairs. tent 

Another argument sometimes | {iby 
given by teachers is that it is too hel; 
much trouble to buck the adminis. | pee 
tration. Also, some insist that one} 7 
teacher can’t do anything. In the} plat 
long run, one teacher can do much} The 
if she works tactfully and intelli- |ji5< 
gently with colleagues. The 

Sometimes it is argued that stand: Jent + 
ards can be maintained only by us-|ing 
ing the same books. Objective evi-|meet 
dence indicates that higher stand-|sugg 
ards will be maintained—although 
not a single standard for all—if}learn 
appropriate resources are used in|ment 
particular situations. differ 

Another situation sometimes has} 
a subtle influence. When a book 
store has a practical monopoly, it is mary 
less trouble for the store to handhise o 
out the same books and get a nice 
profit than to have a variety. 

A final objection is that it is too 
much trouble to help learners use 
variety of materials, Many teachetsfause 
will have to change their methodsfow ¢ 


ing anyhow. 

What resource acquisition setupfaving 
would we envisage as in line withtealt j 
what is objectively demonstratedhg, s 
about individual differences? A 
picture of changes in four school 
systems will help to give some an 
swers. 

School A.—The children orig | 
inally bought their books and} 


8 

: 

Pe, 

but hi 

is necessary fo 


ad- | sold what they could at the end of 
the year, at a net cost of approxi- 
mately $5.50 per year. The school 
asked each child to pay $5 instead 
as his share of a book fund. Each 
teacher began to build a functional 
library, each part of which would 
help meet the resource or reading 
needs of some children. 

The teachers found the plan stim- 
ulated them to study and learn. 
They became acquainted with book 
lists they had not known about. 
They were challenged to find differ- 
stand: ways of grouping and develop- 
by us-ling leaders. They found faculty 
e evi-|meetings and other ways of getting 
stand-|suggestions a must. They learned 
hough |to make assignments and help 
all—if learners make their own assign- 
inments to take care of individual 
differences. 


y, it sImary grade children paying an aver- 
) handhipe of $5 a year and intermediate 
ildren, $6.50 a year, The setup 
as changed so that each child 
id $4.50 into a resources fund. 

rs use 4} The teachers were concerned be- 
eachetifause most learners did not know 
ethodstow to get or evaluate resources 
d teach'themselves and, consequently, made 
latively little use of books after 
n setupfaving school. Thus, learners were 
ne withtealt in on the process of evaluat- 
nstratedhng, selecting, and ordering re- 
ces? Ajpurces, Democracy was actually 
schodlfut into practice. Those concerned 
ome af 
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with decisions affecting them helped 
to make them. 

School C.—The children rent 
different packs of books which re- 
vert to the school after a particular 
group has used them. What is to go 
into each pack is worked out by the 
teachers, using their own judgment 
and the suggestions of similar 
groups of the year before. 

School D.—Decisions regarding 
textbooks had been a monopoly of 
the administrators and teachers. The 
staff decided to give the students 
some freedom in the exploration of 
materials through the use of several 
books instead of one textbook. 

A book fee system was insti- 
tuted. Students helped select the 
books, make and keep the class- 
room library cards for them, en- 
tered trade items, looked up au- 
thor numbers, checked the Standard 
Catalog for class numbers and sub- 
ject headings, etc., and did more 
reading of a better sort. 

Not only did this selfdirection 
help the learners do a better job 
of learning what they are conven- 
tionally expected to know; it also 
resulted in their learning how better 
to get and use resources for effec- 
tive learning. 

Important also were the improved 
attitude and motivation shown 
when the selection, acquisition, and 
use of materials changed from an 
autocratic to a democratic proce- 
dure, 


PARENTS of pre-school deaf children can now learn about 
home-training of such children in a class at the University 
of Illinois. 
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In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Wuar are the five most im- 
portant problems of the high 
school?’”’ was the question recently 
put to some of us by an investiga- 
tor. The educational woods are 
full of investigators, but the real 
practitioners are few and far be- 
tween. That it is more restful to 
diagnose the case of the school than 
to treat it is evidenced by the 
Harvard Report, Education for All 
American Youth, and The Amer- 
ican High School. 

It is going to be interesting to 
see how the investigator picks out 
his five needles from the haystack 
of straws that is bound to blow 
his way. Ten years ago a national 
committee on research in secondary 
education made a request of school 
administrators that they suggest the 
problems of secondary education 
most needful of study and research. 
Imagine their surprise when they 
received 1456 suggested problems, 
997 of which remained after dupli- 
cations had been eliminated. 

If one is brave enough to list 
five pressing problems of the high 
school, perhaps all he dares say is 
—here seem to be five problems; 
who is to say that they are the most 
pressing? Even more precarious 
is to attempt to state the solutions 
in a few simple paragraphs, The 
approaches to the problems I sug- 
gested to the investigator indicate 
but a few of the obstacles to solu- 
tion, only a sample of the means. 


The High School’s Burden 


HAROLD SPEARS 


Harold Spears is Assistant Superin.| cat 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco, En; 


California. Reported from the} phi 
California Journal of Secondary gra 
Education, XXIV (February) sho 
1949), 88-90. rect 
tion 
1. The problem of holding w fail 
high-school graduation a 
percentage of the children 
complete the elementary school ogy 

The curriculum, which includes tht "%* 
abilities and attitudes of teachers «| [2 
well as the offerings, is fitted t he 
only a portion of youth. The schodj_ “~ 
is selective in both a scholastic anf "°° | 
an economic sense. 
Let each state department of ¢ os 
ucation set up an adequate currid 
ulum staff subject to call by Ses 
local community in curriculum oy 
vision and to protect the log °° 
school against misunderstanding vo 
local patrons in the case of m I rh 
ures of progress. wed | 
2. The problem of accepting gr ool 
ciously in the high school all t ona 29 
children sent up by the school 4 “man 
low. Teachers continue to look} 
their new classes with surprise, § “81st 
if to say, “Look what some . 
did to me!” They speak of rem 
“poor class” or a “good 
School administration must 
aware of the selective nature“ 

teacher attitudes and develop 

in-service training program to bri f 


about a common acceptance of fi 


1 
= 
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human value of all of our youth. 

3. The problem of using meth- 
ods that respect the principles of 
learning and other findings of edu- 


rin) cational research and psychology. 
sco,) English teachers continue to em- 
the} phasize the mechanics of formal 
dary} grammar, even though research has 
at), shown that it fails to achieve cor- 
rect usage in speech and composi- 
ss} tion. Teachers, in general, use 
failure as a threat even though re- 
search has shown that praise is a 
pi much greater force educationally 
a than blame. Teachers, in general, 
¥ use methods that would indicate 
Sl) learning is accomplished by passive 
4 “| rather than active procedures. 
a Let state departments of educa- 
ch"| tion take the lead in outlawing un- 
© 4" scientific methods that persist in 
ry" the schools. Let teacher-training 
| institutions ban in their own class- 
tooms methods that deny the 
truths of educational research. 
oi 4. The problem of establishing 
with high-school youth a genuine 
a feeling of social responsibility or 


civic consciousness. Most high- 
school youth do not care for a civic 


ng 8 post in the school government if it 


all 


ool 


look 


rise, 


demands time from pleasure or the 
necessity of enforcing regulations 
against friends, Most high-school 
youth like the security of teacher- 


. dominated study halls. 

ass”. Extend practice in government 
on’ into all aspects of the school life 
ail and tie it into the more formal 
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classroom instruction in citizenship. 

5. The problem of establishing 
with high-school youth a genuine 
respect for the dignity of labor. 
A third to a half of high-school 
youth take a course leading to the 
professions or semiprofessions, 
even though less than 10 percent of 
the workers are in those fields. 
That the dignity of labor is dimmed 
by the glamour of a white-collar 
job with most high-school youth 
is not now the concern of the ma- 
jority of high-school teachers. 

Establish curricular offerings 
balanced properly with the occupa- 
tional distribution of the workers 
in the community and gear a guid- 
ance program into this practical 
curriculum. At present, guidance 
programs are ineffective in solving 
this problem because the curriculum 
encourages the misconception of 
the world of work. 

If these problems are solved, 
there will be no curriculum prob- 
lem. Furthermore, I did not list 
the problem of financial support. 
If the school ever gives the public 
the returns on its investment that 
are asked for in the solution of 
these five problems, there will be 
so much good will developed for 
the school that financial support 
will be forthcoming without effort 
on our part. We do not deserve 
more money until we pay returns 
on the present investment in high- 
school education. 


A RECENT survey of Michigan high-school students re- 
' vealed that 59 percent of them want to work where unions 
are allowed. 
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In the Nation’s Schools 


Pi AST summer the Governors’ 
Conference requested the Council 
of State Governments to ‘conduct 
a study and compile a report on the 
systems of education in the various 
states.” It is expected that the 
completed study will be available 
to the public early in May. 

The two most urgent immediate 
problems appear to be: 

1. The shortage of teachers for 
elementary schools, becoming more 
acute as a result of the small num- 
bers enrolled in courses prepara- 
tory to elementary teaching and 
mounting enrolments in elementary 
schools. Properly qualified teach- 
ers are not likely to enter elemen- 
tary teaching in sufficient numbers 
until schoolboards and citizens rec- 
ognize the importance of the ele- 
mentary teacher as a highly quali- 
fied professional worker largely re- 
sponsible for the mental and social 
development of children during 
their most formative years. 

2. The need for additional school 
buildings to replace obsolete struc- 
tures and to house the increased 
numbers of children now begin- 
ning their upward movement 
through the elementary grades. 


WEAKNESSES REVEALED 


These two problems point di- 
rectly to certain major shortcom- 


ings: 


State Government Survey Shows 
Need for Action 


FRANCIS S, CHASE 


search, Study on Education, Council 
of State Governments, and Le- 
turer, University of Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Reported from the Nation's 
Schools, XLIII (April, 1949), 

23-25, 


1. Weaknesses im the provisions 
for obtaining and studying the facts 
as a basis for educational planning. 
State responsibility for education 
cannot be exercised properly unless 
facts are available about local pro- 
visions and the effect of state poli- 
cies and practices on these provi- 
sions, The lack of adequate per- 
sonnel for needed studies and tec: 
ords is a major weakness found 
in state agencies, 

2. Unsatisfactory provisions for 
obtaining educational leadership. 
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In many states the methods of se- 
lection, short terms of office, and 
inadequate compensation make 
positions in educational administra- 
tion unattractive to well-qualified 
professional leaders. 

3. The large number of & 
tremely small administrative unit 
in many states. Small local school 


districts handicap sound administti- 
tion, make it difficult to provide 
needed educational programs, and 
increase the cost of education ou! 
of proportion to its quality. 
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4, Methods of distributing state 
school funds. Many states have 
methods of distributing school 
funds which tend to retard needed 
school district reorganization, to 
perpetuate small districts, and to 
perpetuate or increase inequalities 
in educational opportunity, Some 
other methods used tend to encour- 
age extravagance or to overempha- 
size one phase of the school pro- 
gram at the expense of other 
phases, Relatively few states use a 
formula for distributing major 
state school funds based on the tax- 
paying ability of the local districts 
and the educational needs of the 
people in the areas served. 


DOLLAR’S PURCHASING POWER LOW 


The study gives figures on edu- 
cational load, ability and effort to 
support education, value of school 
property, and current expenses per 
pupil. Marked increases have been 
registered in every state in the ex- 
penditures per pupil, but when 
these expenditures are adjusted to 
take into account the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, the 
gains are not so striking. In fact, 
several states show a lower ad- 
justed current expense per pupil 
in 1947-48 than in 1945-46. 

The chapter on state school or- 
ganization and administration gives 
information on the powers, func- 
tions, qualifications, methods of se- 
lection, compensation, and relation- 
ships of the state boards and de- 
partments of education and chief 
state school officers. 

The study points up certain as- 


pects of the provisions for school 
agencies, such as (1) the division 
of responsibility for elementary 
and secondary education between 
two or more boards or failure to 
provide a_ policy-making board 
composed of able citizens selected 
on a nonpartisan basis; (2) the 
election of chief state school offi- 
cers by popular vote; (3) the lack 
of needed research and records as 
a basis for determining educational 
policy and procedures, and (4) the 
need for more extensive services in 
many states departments of educa- 
tion for several phases of general 
education and in such important 
areas as school plant construction 
and maintenance. Unwise plan- 
ning of buildings or choice of un- 
suitable locations may freeze the 
school organization or the school 
program for a generation. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Considerable attention is devoted 
to local school organization and 
administration. Extreme variation 
among the states in size of school 
district is shown, In 24 states 
more than half the districts employ 
nine teachers or fewer; in three 
states, all employ 40 or more. In 
a number of states three-fourths of 
the elementary schools are one- 
teacher schools; in others, one- 
teacher schools constitute less than 
one-tenth of the elementary schools. 
The percentage of high schools 
with fewer than 100 pupils ranges 
from less than 2 percent to more 
than 75 percent. 

Information on methods of selec- 
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tion, compensation, and functions 
of local boards of education and 
superintendents of schools is an- 
other feature. There is need in 
many states for the reorganization 
of rural school districts and im- 
provement in the status and qualifi- 
cations of county and other rural- 
area superintendents. 

The study spotlights hindrances 
to effective local control and oper- 
ation, such as: (1) large numbers 
of districts enrolling fewer than 
1200 pupils; (2). the failure in 
many places to provide for school- 
board appointment of superintend- 
ents on the basis of professional 
qualifications, and (3) the exist- 
ence of tax limitations and other 
provisions that unduly hamper lo- 
cal initiative. 

The section on the administra- 
tion of the teaching personnel 
throws new light on the actual 
qualifications of teachers employed, 
on teacher supply and demand, and 
on the distribution of teachers’ 
salaries. Salaries are also shown 
adjusted for cost of living. Some 
states have gained more than $500 
in the adjusted average annual 
salaries of teachers since 1937-38; 
in a few states the adjusted salaries 
are actually lower than they were 
ten years ago. 


SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS 


Of special interest are the esti- 
mates of school plant needs and 
descriptions of current provisions 


As of November, 1948, there were 6,900,000 children re- 
ceiving lunches from the federal government and the 


schools. 
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for financing the program. Atten- 
tion is given to state services in this 
field and to provisions for school 
transportation, textbooks, and sup- 
plies. The study offers evidence 
that cooperative state and local 
effort will be necessary. 

School finance practices are ex- 
amined. A number of states have 
made considerable progress in 
establishing foundation or equaliz- 
ing programs. In other states only 
a small amount of the state aid is 
apportioned in this manner. The 
great variety of practices found in- 
dicates that considerable experi- 
mentation is still taking place. 

The study reveals the weaknesses 
of many current school finance 
practices and suggests ways in 
which state school funds can be 
apportioned to guarantee a reason- 
ably comprehensive program while 
equalizing the burden of school 
costs among local units and en- 
couraging good local organization 
and administration. 

The last ten years represent 4 
period of considerable progress in 
American education. The real: 
istic way in which problems are 
being faced by many leaders in 
government and education gives 
promise that many outmoded pro- 
visions and practices will be over- 
hauled and the way cleared for 
further improvement in education 
which will strengthen our ability 
to maintain and to extend our dem: 
ocratic institutions. 
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Twenty-One Varieties of Educational 
Leadership 


Lowry W. HARDING 


In Educational Leadership 


Tur major role of Leadership 
in Education is said to be the meet- 
ing and solution of problems. Since 
all institutions tend to be selfper- 
petuating, problems in education 
must be recognized and faced, but 
left unsolved in a masterful manner. 
If the problems were solved, there 
would be no need for Leadership. 
Where would Education be without 
Leadership? And where would 
Leadership be without Problems? 

The proper recognition and 
nonsolution of Educational Prob- 
lems requires a high level of 
ability. To understand Leadership, 
it may help to study it in action. 
Such study reveals certain major 

1. The Autocrat—This variety 
takes a serious view of its respon- 
sibilities. The first question asked 
about a proposal is, “Will this 
work?” This throws the burden 
of proof on those making the 
proposal. Since they cannot demon- 
strate that it will work until 
allowed to try it, and responsible 
leadership cannot allow it to be 
tried until shown that the proposal 
will work, the situation is saved, 

2. The Cooperative Variety.— 
Selfeffacing in a deliberate way, 
leadership indicates it does not 
want to dominate the group. It is 
shown that a decision should not 
be reached until all have expressed 


Lowry W., Harding is Associate 
Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Reported 
from Educational Leadership, the 
official publication of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, VI (February, 
1949), 299-302. 


themselves, Since there are always 
a few timid souls who cannot be 
induced to speak, and more than 
a few brass-lunged talkers, the 
leader can continue as a cooperative 
group member without facing a 
decision. 

3. The Elder Statesman—This 
variety is frequently called the 
“fatherly type.” Few have the 
temerity to make proposals to one 
who had seen so much. When a 
suggestion is made, it is easily lost 
in the maze of recollections or 
shrinks to insignificance when com- 
pared with greater problems faced 
in long years of leadership. 

4, The Boyishly Eager Variety.— 
Each suggestion is met with a fresh 
flow of enthusiasm. Interest in- 
creases as the intriguing possibili- 
ties are explored. Increasingly elab- 
orate means are proposed for 
handling it until no one will at- 
tempt to carry it out. 

5. The Pontifical Variety.— 
Proposals are heard with a solemn 
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mien, and it is explained that only 
the elect are appropriate to con- 
sider a proposal of such import. In 
hushed tones, an accolade is given 
the one who made the proposal, 
implying that one ordinary mortal 
surely is not able to think up such 
an idea and also push it. The 
matter is then dropped as a mark 
of respect to its importance. 

6. The Honestly Muddled.— 
Nowadays, with so many ideas and 
proposals, it is hard to see the right 
direction. It is stated humbly that 
leadership wants to carry out the 
plans and purposes of the staff. 
Thus, action must be delayed until 
the members of the staff agree on 
the proposal, There is slight chance 
they will agree. This chance is 
eliminated by a few muddling ques- 
tions as they near agreement. 

7. The Loyal Line-and-Staff 
Variety —The keynote is loyalty, 
especially to the higher echelons of 
Authority, All issues are referred 
to the “‘next-in-line.” There they 
are tabled, pending settlement of 
business on hand. 

8. The Educational Prophet.— 
This type takes “the long view.” 
In the foreseeable future are pre- 
dicted changes of such a sweeping 
nature that the present proposal is 
insignificant. It may be even a 
handicap to improvements to come 
later. Proponents retire in confu- 
sion, 

9. The Scientific Variety—No 
move is made without thorough 
study. Such questions as, ‘What is 
the norm of present practice?” or 
“In what direction is the trend?” 
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threaten to expose the ignorance of 
those making the proposal, so it is 
dropped. Ultimately, trends may be 
found in both directions, showing 
that any move may be wrong. 

10. The Mystic—Proposals are 
examined in the light of the ulti- 
mate Good, the growth potential, 
and the unique character of the 
individual, When phrases such as 
“basic experiences” and “social 
dynamics of the situation” fail to 
work, persistent individuals may be 
accused of “looking for specifics.” 

11. The Dogmatic Variety.—As 
soon as a proposal is made, a few 
choice platitudes are stated firmly. 
“Everyone knows that grades are 
vicious” or “some grades are a 
necessity” may be equally effective 
if presented in a sufficiently dev- 
astating manner and tone. 

12. The Open-Minded.—this 
variety states freely that no brief is 
held for any particular school of 
thought. For some the school of 
thought never keeps, and ideas 
blow through without hindrance. 
Each proposal is swept away by 
new ideas. The less chaotic are 
receptive to all proposals, Showing 
interest, they ask for details. Each 
detail stimulates interest in further 
detail. 

13. The Philosophic Variety.— 
This type sees the need to examine 
all points of view and asks, “What 
is the real meaning of this pro- 
posal?” Since the meaning is in 
the proposer, it takes awhile to 
define it. If necessary, a considera- 
tion of means-ends relationships is 
used to dispose of the idea. 
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14. The Business Expert—He 
reduces everything to its simplest 
terms—time, staff, money—and 
points out that there is not enough 
time for present activities. It’s easy 
to get agreement on that. When he 
asks, “Where can I get a com- 
petent staff these days?’ everyone 
looks pained and feels guilty. In 
a hollow voice comes the question, 
“Can this be taken care of in the 
present budget?” Since all budgets 
are too small, this ends the pro- 

al. 

15. The Benevolent Despot— 
Lord High Protector, the Boss 
agrees that the proposal is probably 
a good idea, but says he must pro- 
tect his staff. He may ask if anyone 
has a load light enough to do this 
extra work. The good ones are 
already carrying two loads, The 
poor ones will not admit they are 
not overworked, Everyone retires 
from the situation with faces saved. 

16. The Child Protector —Point- 
ing out that the schools exist for 
the welfare of the children, this in- 
dividual states sententiously, “Our 
children are too precious to be 
experimented with.” This implies 
that those making the suggestion 
would exploit children. 

17. The Laissez-Faire Variety.— 
Indicating that those making pro- 
posals are responsible for them, 
this kind gives freedom to everyone 
to work out his problems—on his 
own initiative. This reduces the 
number of suggestions, Staff mem- 
bers may work to keep each other 
from trying anything new, for fear 
it may spread. 


18. The Community-Minded — 
This variety promptly raises the 
question, “Is the Community ready 
for this step?’”’ Since no community 
is ever known to be ready for any 
step away from familiar practice, 
all proposals for change may be 
laid aside, 

19. The Blase Cynic.—Sees all— 
knows all. Proposals are heard in 
a tolerant, even gently contemptu- 
ous, manner. Wearily the answer 
is given, “It sounds like it might 
be a good idea, but those things 
never work.” If necessary, the 
names of a half-dozen communities 
are cited, implying that this idea 
was tried with unfortunate results. 

20. The Optimist.—Cheery, 
ebullient members of this variety 
are confident that everything is 
going fine. Great progress has been 
made in recent years and schools 
were never better. Those vicious 
enough to puncture this bubble are 
heard with a pained and incred- 
ulous expression; then they are 
convinced that they exaggerate, 
need a rest, or have an ulcer. 

21. The Democratic Variety— 
They hear all evidence, Action may 
be postponed by interpreting demo- 
cratic methods to mean allowing 
each person to report at his own 
convenience. If group action ap- 
pears imminent, a proposal may be 
divided into two parts and a com- 
mittee appointed to study each 
part. Democratic leadership may 
announce that when the two com- 
mittees make mutually favorable 
reports, it will be safe to go ahead. 
And it will be! 
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Home Visits—A Teaching Asset 


LouIsE BURKE 
In Ohio Schools 


oy, HE district served by our 
school is a large, prosperous 
industrial center. The school is a 
six-year junior-senior high school. 
It is mandatory for the 9A home- 
room teacher to confer with the 
parent of every pupil before he 
forecasts his senior-high career. 
This can be done by having the 
parent come to the school or 
by having the teacher go to the 
home, 

I went to the homes. The pupils 
were told in advance the time of my 
visit. The 36 pupils in the class are 
from families about evenly divided 
into three groups—native American, 
Slovenian, and Italian, The Slove- 
nian and Italian parents impressed 
me as being most cordial, pleased, 
and even flattered by my visit. 
The houses had been scrubbed, and 
refreshments were ready. I gained 
a little in weight and much in 
knowledge, understanding, teaching 
technique, spirit, and inspiration. 

The most astounding finding was 
how much we take for granted and 
how little we understand the con- 
stant liaison necessary to bridge the 
home standards and way of living 
with that we are expecting in reac- 
tions at school. 

My class is an enrichment group. 
I have had enrichment groups for 
nine years and have been constantly 
concerned with their failure to 
achieve honor-roll or merit-roll 
ratings in spite of good attendance 


wood High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Reported from Ohio Schools, 
XXVII (January, 1949), 14-15. 


and fine, steady teachers. There are 
always too many pupils who fall 
far short of harvesting in fullest 
measure from their educational 
experiences, 

And I think it is due to the same 
old fault—we are teaching subjects, 
the pupils are learning subjects, We 
rush on to the next page to be 
ready for the next test or the next 
unit of work—making assignments 
sacred and not the child. 

Although these intelligent pupils 
(P.L.R. 104-149), give the impres- 
sion that they are adjusting to all 
conditions, that they are sophis- 
ticated and carefree, in many cases 
they have genuine mental blocks. 
I found no startling new problems, 


but the old psychological quirks un: 
der some of the happiest faces in 
my class, 

Jane hates school and everyone in 
it because her teeth protrude. He 


bitterest period is the Germa 


class where pupils practice certaif 
facial grimaces in trying to perfed 
their pronunciation. 

Robert refuses to utilize his it 
telligence to succeed because hi 
mother compares him constantl 
with his older brother who su 
ceeded far beyond the average. 
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HOME VISITS—A TEACHING ASSET 


James, overweight and too tall, 
is sullen and achieves little as he 
is embarrassed because his parents 
have made no progress in speaking 
English or in adopting American 
ways of living. At school we were 
trying to help James, assuming his 
inferiority complex was due to his 
size. We were missing the boat en- 
tirely. 

Several pupils with pretty homes 
and financial advantages have no 
close friends. Both parents work to 
attain all this and the pupils spend 
their evenings alone or with one 
parent. They have practically be- 
come antisocial, maladjusted, and 
lonely. 

Many of these conditions can- 
not be helped, but in some instances 
definite corrective steps are being 
taken. The important angle is that 
the problem has been faced and 


| discussed by someone interested in 


the family. 

Many teacher-pupil barriers tum- 
ble in these visits. The respect for 
the teacher and for the necessity of 
her accomplishing her work every 


| day leaps upward. The strain is 


less for the teacher, the goals are 
reached more calmly, the work is 
done more sincerely, the united 
efforts of pupil and teacher pay 
high in satisfaction. 

During the afternoon teas, Lu- 
tile displayed her musical talents 
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on the piano, Jim on the accor- 
dion, I saw John’s workmanship 
and Daniel's collection of horse pic- 
tures. Carlotta proudly showed me 
several blouses she had made, Many 
of the mothers brought out their 
needle work, and many of the 
fathers proudly showed me their 
gardens. I was urged to call again. 

Sitting down together to tea cre- 
ated a friendly, informal attitude, 
conducive to considering the situa- 
tion leisurely, fairly, on an equal 
basis of interest. It gave the parents 
time to tell their story, and I 
learned some revealing facts about 
myself and my teaching. 

The teas took time, I returned 
home late, and occasionally nothing 
had been served except problems. 
I dedicated about 80 hours to the 
job, but it is worth far more to me 
than any course I could have taken 
in the same time. 

I think this is the most valuable 
contribution we can make toward 
an enlightened program of educa- 
cation. It provides splendid back- 
ground for gearing our instruction 
to the home environment of the 
pupil, and for making home and 
school education compatible. 

Cooperating with the parents in- 
stead of functioning as an isolated 
institution can lighten the load of 
many teachers—it is really a “pause 
that refreshes.” 


A surveEY of public-school teacher preparation made by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce showed that of 861,845 em- 


ployed in 1946-1947, 61,191 had no college. 


Of the 


remainder, about 100,000 had one year, 200,000, two 
years, and 96,000, three years of college preparation. 
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W ws growing insistence, the 
question of our renewable resources 
is thrusting itself into our con- 
sciousness. Because of our immense 
reservoir, we Americans have 
coasted along free of apprehension. 
But the signs are pressing upon us 
that we cannot continue much 
longer without radical changes in 
the methods we employ in handling 
our forests, our productive soils, 
and our water sources, 

From a world point of view, 
the productive earth is being called 
on to support a population in- 
creased five-fold in three centuries. 
In our own country, we have 
stepped up our numbers by 69 mil- 
lions since 1900 and appear to be 
due for another 20 millions or more 
within the next 12 years. 

Let’s look at our own resource 
picture. Of our one billion acres 
of farm croplands, open range- 
grazing lands, and farm pasture- 
lands, more than one-quarter have 
been ruined or severely impover- 
ished and the remainder are dam- 
aged in varying degrees. Within the 
last 36 years we have reduced the 
nation’s ‘‘woodpile” by 44 percent, 
and each year the continuing drain 
on our forests for saw timber ap- 
proximates 54 billion board-feet, 
while the annual growth is only 
approximately 35 million board- 
feet. Today’s annual loss thus ex- 
ceeds growth by more than 50 per- 
cent. 

Our country cannot go on like 
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this much longer. This indiscrimi- 
nate cutting of forests and the ero- 
sion of agricultural lands is dam- 
aging our water sources, Many of 
our rivers have already lost their 
equable flow, and the underground 
water table is steadily falling in 
many regions. 

Over half of our national econ- 
omy is based on the use and han- 
dling of the products of the land. 
The conservation and wise use of 
our renewable resources is the 
foundation of our economic pros 
perity. In effect, conservation is 
everybody's business. How can any 


teacher stand aside? If you fail to 
cope with this situation that goes to 
the very essence of the lives of every 
student, you will look back on yout 
failure with regret. Granted you 
have a difficult and complicated 
course to follow to achieve the full 
objectives so greatly needed, But 
is it not clear that the teaching of 
conservation should not only be 
come an integral part of biological 
teaching but beyond that should be 
integrated in the general curtiar 
lums? 

Conservation can be an objective 
study, or it can be a matter of per 
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sonal interest to every student. The 
new science of conservation in- 
wlves the acquiring of knowledge 
ncerning the intimacy of human 


- beings and their natural living en- 


vironment. For instance, the teach- 
ing of conservation would vitalize 
and give a greater purpose to the 
teaching of biology. The fact that 
productive soil is alive would be a 
revelation to most students. A 


|knowledge of the interdependence 


and interrelationship of all animal 


_|life and of the relationships of for- 


ests and water sources to our own 


physical wellbeing would illumi- 


nate the underlying truth that na- 
ture and man are of one essence 
—and that man to survive must 


.| learn to cooperate with nature. Con- 


The President 


servation would give added meaning 
to practically every school subject. 

The truth is the job does actually 
fall on the shoulders of educators. 
I pity you because of the difficulties 
you must undergo in accomplishing 
this purpose, as I have at least 
some idea of the problems involved 
in changing established forms and 
methods of teaching. You will al- 
most need to develop two personali- 
ties—one, your “regular” self, the 
other the form and spirit of an 
evangelist—for if you believe ‘the 
things that I am attempting to ex- 
press, you will not rest quietly un- 
til you have done your part in 
bringing about widespread educa- 
tion on this most vital subject. 


on Education 


THE following remarks are taken from an address delivered 
by President Harry S. Truman at Rollins College recently: 

“Never before has this country needed as it does today 
the leadership of thoroughly trained men and women. We 
must have leaders inspired from their earliest years with 
the ideals of true democracy .. . 

“Education is the most important task before us. The 
Congress should enact legislation authorizing federal grants 
to the states to assist in meeting the operating expenses 
in elementary and secondary schools. There is general 
agreement that such aid can be given without interference 
with state responsibility for the scope and content of teach- 


ing 


ucation has been defined as a bulwark against the 
acids of fascism and communism. Neither of these totali- 
tarian forms of government can survive examination by 
educated men and women—men and women free to search 
for the truth and imbued with the principles of liberty 
set forth in the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
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IOLATION of teacher’s 
right to a life of her own frightens 
young women away from teaching. 
For this reason above all others, 
many of the most promising, at- 
tracted to teaching, seek other 
work. They know that, if they 
teach, their lives may be narrowly 
circumscribed, In many commu- 
nities, they must not have dates, nor 
dance, nor play cards. In many 
cities, if they marry, they will be 
automatically fired. 

The United States lags behind 
many other countries in profiting 
from the services of the trained 
teacher in spite of marriage. The 
International Bureau of Education 
reports that out of 48 countries re- 
plying to a questionnaire, 43 de- 
clared they made no distinction be- 
tween married and unmarried wom- 
en in the right to teach, This pic- 
ture is not entirely accurate, for 
the United States is among those 
listed without restrictions—a clas- 
sification given on the basis that no 
national or state law forbids em- 
ployment of the married woman 
teacher. However, local restrictions 
can and do exist throughout the 
greater part of this country. 

In at least eight countries, the 
married woman is encouraged to 
remain in the profession by being 
given maternity leave with pay. 
These countries—the Dominican 
Republic, Greece, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Nicaragua, Panama, 
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of Education, XXIX (March, 

1949), 20-21. 
and the USSR—have varying terms 
of absence and rates of pay. 

In the United States in 1942, only 
5 percent of the city school systems 
responding to a questionnaire made 
no discrimination against married 
women in the selection of teachers, 
Throughout the war years this ban 
was, in general, waived rather than 
removed, 

In communities where no legal 
restriction against employment ex- 
ists, custom or procedures fre: 
gently bar the married woman from 
the classroom. In New York State, 
the commissioner ruled years ago 
that the tenure rights of a woman 
teacher could not be abrogated by 
marriage or by bearing a child. Yet 
on November 23, 1948, a principal 
in that state wrote to the NEA De- 
fense Commission: 


If we can get good teachers in out 
school, miracles can happen; but with 
incompetent teachers, it is foolishness to 
try anything. There are married wom 
en who were excellent teachers before 
their marriage and who would return 
to our school and do our job right. 
But they will not go into this exhaust: 
ing work for the pittance paid substitute 
teachers. 
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Though this principal was con- 
vinced, not all teachers are fully 
decided that it would be a good 
thing to have married women con- 
tinue as teachers, In a recent survey 
in Virginia, teachers were asked, 
“Do you think women should teach 
after marriage?’ Only 75 percent 
of the small-town elementary 
teachers answered “Yes.” Progress 
will be slow until teachers them- 
selves accept wholeheartedly the 
theses that: 

1. Every child has a right to the best 
teachers that can be secured, and mar- 
riage has seldom been recorded as mak- 
ing a good teacher into a poor one or 
a poor teacher into a good one. 

2. Schools are not set up to serve as 
employment for teachers. No teacher 
has a right to her job on personal 
grounds—only on the grounds of her 
superior service to children. Therefore, 
single women per se have no prior 
claims over married women to teach- 
ing jobs. 

Recent cases have built up legal 
precedents for these viewpoints. In 
Indiana, the Defense Committee of 
the State Education Association sup- 
ported a married woman teacher 
who brought her dismissal protest 
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before Shelby Circuit Court. In St. 
Louis, the board of education had 
for more than a half century 
banned the employment of married 
women on a permanent basis. The 
circuit court upheld the board 
(“Married women who have hus- 
bands to support them should give 
way to single women’’), but the 
State Supreme Court reversed the 
decision, calling it “‘arbitrary and 
unreasonable,” concluding that per- 
sonal fitness and professional abil- 
ity, not financial status, should be 
first considerations in hiring 
teachers. 

Nation’s Schools, in commenting 
on this, goes one step further: 


The gradual elimination of discrimi- 
nation against married women teachers 
will also assist materially in the build- 
ing of a more stable profession by elim- 
inating the current heavy mortality 
among the youngest and best teachers 
because of their desire to marry, make 
a home, and rear children. There is no 
incompatibility between marriage and 
teaching. In our own opinion, other 
things being equal, married women 
teachers are better teachers than those 
who do not have so normal an emo- 
tional life. 


Gremlin, Kremlin or Crackpot? 
THERE have been many reports of mysterious letters urging 
coeds in schools of education not to continue in those “‘old 


maid factories.” 


They are signed only “One Who Has 


Observed” and state that teaching is a matrimonial blind 
alley, that many teachers never marry. Theories as to 
authorship range from ghosts to communists and cranks. 
As for us, we're not concerned. Maybe it’s the Spring in 
the air, but it seems to us that the teachers-college girls 
we can see from our office window shouldn’t have any 
fears about finding husbands. Now, if the communities 
will only wake up and hire them once they are married... W. B. 
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W are trying to get the finest 
possible schools in the South. We 


can do it, if the southern states will 
join in supporting regional services 
and schools in higher education. 
If they won't, we can’t. We haven't 
the money.” Thus spoke Governor 
Millard Caldwell of Florida, chair- 
man of the Regional Council for 
Education, which had just approved 
a program to broaden the scope and 
increase the quality of higher edu- 
cation throughout the South. 

Roots of the Compact lie in the 
Conference of Southern Governors, 
which in October, 1947, agreed to 
“define the purpose of this Confer- 
ence to be the provision, either 
within the several states or without, 
of adequate facilities for higher 
education for both whites and 
Negroes. . ” on February 8, 
1948, the governors of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas 
signed a compact to plan and estab- 
lish “regional educational facili- 
ties.” They were later joined by the 
governors of Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

SETS UP BOARD OF CONTROL 


The Compact becomes effective 
when six states approve it. South 
Carolina and Mississippi have al- 
ready done so, Other approvals 
are expected as rapidly as legisla- 
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tures meet. When approved, a| the 
board of control for Southern Re. 
gional Education, composed of the} effo: 
governors and two additional citi-}to 
zens of each of the participating} frei 
states, will make studies, present 
recommendations to legislatures, carri 
and, in general, guide the develop ado 
ment of regional services and 
schools in the South. 

In the meantime, the governon| for n 
have organized a nonprofit corpors-| ities 
tion, the Regional Council for Edu-|citize 
cation, to “conduct a survey of} 2. 
higher education within the several} éstab 
states; to accept funds and disburse} ices i 
same for that purpose and to do} 3. 
such other and further things asservic 
may be consistent with the purpose sible 
of the Compact... .” The Coun-Jof th 
cil is composed of the govern} 4. 
and two additional citizens of each}@fe m 
of the 14 states. It created a board] 5. 
of consultants composed of ont}'gior 
Negro representative from each of|ptovic 
the states. Philanthropic founda-|Ments 
tions and governors of the states|Regio 
contributed to the support of thejind « 
Council, By October its purpose when 
and program were clearly outlined, | isfa 
foreshadowing a regional develop |(s. 
ment of education. A 
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The purpose, Council members 
agreed, is to assist ‘‘states and in- 
stitutions and agencies concerned 
with higher education in their 
efforts to advance knowledge and 
to improve the social and economic 
level of the southern region. . . .” 
The Council is to assist, not to di- 
rect, It is to aid in advancing 
knowledge for the South and in 
educational efforts which will raise 
the social and economic life of the 
region. The effectiveness of its 
efforts will be judged by the extent 
to which life in the South becomes 
freer and more secure, 
The purpose of the Council is 
cattied over into the policies 
adopted : 
1. Each state is responsible, 
within the limits of its resources, 
for making available adequate facil- 
ities for higher education to its own 
citizens. 
2. Continuation, expansion, or 
establishment of educational serv- 
ices is guided by needs of the states. 
3. The quality of educational 
services provided is the highest pos- 
sible consistent with the resources 
of the states. 
4, Adequate educational services 
are made available for all citizens. 
5. In so far as possible, needed 
tegional educational services are 
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provided through special arrange- 
ments among existing institutions. 
Regional facilities are established 
and directed by the board only 


When no existing institution can 
isfactorily provide needed serv- 
ices, 

6. Regional services are subject 
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to applicable state and federal laws 
and court decisions. 

7. In undertaking large-scale re- 
search, the board secures, in so far 
as possible, the collaboration of 
existing organizations and institu- 
tions. 

8. The board collaborates with 
appropriate professional and ac- 
crediting organizations. 


FUNDS AND QUOTAS 


To provide for regional services, 
states would contribute funds for 
support or expansion of going in- 
stitutions. In return, students from 
these states would be admitted 
under an agreed-on quota. New 
regional schools are to be estab- 
lished only when existing insti- 
tutions are unable to provide the 
needed services. These regional 
schools would be jointly owned and 
operated by the states. 

The Council expects to involve 
large numbers of educational and 
lay leaders in the studies it will 
guide. Commissions in subject fields 
and state committees on general 
program development and_ study 
within each state will gather data, 
analyze findings, and make recom- 
mendations, Their work will be the 
core of the Council’s activity in 
planning. 

But purposes and policies do not 
make a program. The Council 
adopted a two-phase program 
plan—an immediate action program 
and a research and action program. 
Between October, 1948, and Jan- 
uary, 1949, attention centered al- 
most exclusively on the immediate 
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action program. Now the research 
and action program will begin. 
MEET PRESSING NEEDS 

For its immediate work, the 
Council will undertake to obtain 
the establishment of regional serv- 
ices or schools in fields of gradu- 
ate, professional, and technical edu- 
cation where pressing demands are 
not being met, These include vet- 
erinary medicine, human medicine 
and health services, social work, 
forestry, law, and special fields of 
engineering. Competent profession- 
al persons will review each of these 
fields and consider the need and 
procedure for making regional ar- 
rangements. The Council will un- 
dertake to reach agreements 
among institutions, agencies, and 
states concerned. It will then pro- 
pose, through the governors, ap- 
propziate legislative action in the 
various states to place the regional 
services or schools in operation. 

Analyses of needs for regional 
services in veterinary medicine are 
already approaching the state where 
recommendations can be formu- 
lated. By September, 1949, partici- 
pating southern states may begin 
to bear the costs certain institutions 
incur in educating veterinary medi- 
cal students from other states. The 
studies may also show need for new 
regional schools, If so, legisla- 
tures will be asked to establish 
them. 

Immediate demands may over- 
shadow needs whose significance 
has not yet become fully felt. For 
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broader investigations of needs, the 
Council will secure the collabora. 
tion of state committees, groups of 
institutions, professional organiza. 
tions, and public agencies. Through 
this collaboration, the problems and 
opportunities of the southern te. 
gion will be assessed. Existing insti- 
tutional programs will be studied to 
identify the extent to which they 
are graduating the students needed 
to achieve the highest possible level 
of regional development. Here will 
be revealed what areas of educa. 
tional activitity must be modified o: 
strengthened by institutional, state, 
and regional action. 

TASK IS DIFFICULT 


The Council does not blink the 
difficulty of the task it expects tv 
undertake, It must (1). establish : 
criterion of need; (2) make a sci 
entific study of the resources of tht 
South; (3) estimate what kind of 
life can be provided 10, 20, 50 
years hence. From this study, the 
Council must project the extent and 
kinds of higher education needet 
to supply the leadership, wisdom 
and ability required to make thi 
development possible; and it mut 


compare present higher educatios 
in the South with what will 
needed. 

Out of such analyses, the Sout 
can decide where states and inst: 
tutions need to expand their edv 
cational offerings and where tt 
gional services and schools at 
needed, It can then translate needs 
into action. 
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Why Negroes Oppose Segregated 
Regional Schools 


CHARLES H. THOMPSON 
In the Journal of Negro Education 


d N 1948 the Regional Council 
for Education, meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Southern Governors’ 
Conference, approved plans to be- 
gin regional cooperation in grad- 
uate and professional education in 
the South. This action was taken to 
meet a threefold problem: (1) du- 
plications in plant, equipment, and 
personnel which could be reduced 
by regional cooperation; (2) ab- 
normal duplication resulting from 
the policy and practice of racial 
segregation which theoretically re- 
quires two ‘‘separate-but-equal”’ 
systems of schools; (3) inadequate 
provision of certain facilities for 
both racial groups. 

The Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference and the Council itself de- 
cided that such regional coopera- 
tion will be set up and adminis- 
tered on a segregated basis. Negroes 
object to this segregated aspect of 
the plan with great unanimity. 

The first phase of this opposition 
appeared at Senate hearings on 
S. J. Res. 191, embodying the re- 
quest of the governors of 14 South- 
etn states for ‘‘the consent of Con- 
gtess to a compact entered into 
between the Southern States, . . .” 
In addition to telegrams and letters, 
fepresentatives of some 10 or 12 
organizations appeared in opposi- 
tion to the granting of Congres- 
sional consent to this compact 


Charles H. Thompson is Editor-in- 

Chief of the Journal of Negro Ed- 

ucation. Reported from the Journal 

of Negro Education, XVIII (Win- 
ter, 1949, 1-8. 


solely because it contemplated the 
setting up of segregated services. 
It was argued that Congressional 
consent was not necessary and that 
the main purpose of the request 
was to obtain the implicit consent 
of Congress to the policy of sep- 
arate schools, thereby giving aid 
and comfort to the proponents of 
segregation when that issue came 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The Senate sent it back to Com- 
mittee. 


OPPOSITION CONTINUES 


Several organizations have re- 
cently reiterated their opposition. 
For example, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes “resolved that this 
Association . . . will refuse to co- 
operate in this endeavor as long 
as the principle and practice of 
racial segregation are adhered to.” 
Numerous Negro educators have 
declined to serve on the Council 
study committees. 

Most Negroes and many white 
people have concluded that you 
cannot have “separate but equal” 
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educational provisions even in 
theory. They agree with the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights 
that the act of segregation is per se 
an act of discrimination. 

It is further contended that seg- 
regated regional graduate and pro- 
fessional programs are unnecessary 
and represent a backward step in 
the educational progress of the 
South. A dozen or more instances 
are cited where integrated educa- 
tion is taking place in the South, 
with everyone better off. White 
southern educators and students 
have indicated in polls and in 
other ways that there is little op- 
position to the admission of Ne- 
groes to the universities now at- 
tended almost exclusively by white 
students and that the most econom- 
ical thing to do is to provide for 
such integration. Thus, Negroes 
feel that extending inevitably in- 
ferior segregated education across 
state lines will impede the present 
trend toward integration. 


SEPARATE BUT ALWAYS UNEQUAL 


“Separate but equal” regional 
graduate and professional schools 
would not only be uneconomical 
(since duplication is inherent and 
inevitable in the practice of main- 
taining separate schools and re- 
sults in poorer education for both 
racial groups) but unattainable in 
actual practice. Nowhere in the 
country can one produce a single 
example where ‘‘separate but 
equal” educational opportunity is 
provided by public funds. From 
the point of view of teachers alone 


(white and Negro), it would be 
impossible to staff even one region. 
al university for Negroes which 
would be competent to give grad. 
uate work in half of the fields now 
offered to white students in the 
average southern state, to say noth- 
ing about providing a program 
leading to the doctorate which 
could by any stretch of the imagina. 
tion be equal to the work now 
given at the University of Texas, 
for example. 

The Regional Council for Educa. 
tion, being composed of _intel- 
ligent people, must be aware of all 
this. Thus, there is no conclusion 
to which Negroes can validly come 
except that there is no intention to 
provide them with equal edua 
tional opportunities; that this is 
merely another scheme to evade 
the constitutional mandate tha 
Negroes be given equal education- 
al opportunity; and that the end: 
effect will be to increase the dis 
parity in the provisions which now 
obtains. 


THE SOUTH’S CASE 


Implicit in the arguments 0! 
the Regional Council is the follow. 
ing line of reasoning: Segregated 
regional Negro schools will pro: 
vide greater educational oppor 
tunity than the present Negro sep 
arate schools in the individual 


states. Hence, Negroes would 
short-sighted to oppose segregated 
regional schools. 

The overwhelming majority of 
Negro educators and their whitt 
friends reject this because: 
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First, this argument is based 
on the assumption that some ad- 
ditional make-shift graduate and 
professional work on a wider scale 
is better than none or better than 
what is being given. Ten years 
of experience with inferior grad- 
uate provisions has convinced 
most Negroes and their white 
friends that vo graduate and pro- 
fessional work for the time being 
would be better than what has 
been and can be provided. Es- 
pecially is this true since such work 
has been and is provided at the 
expense of the undergraduate pro- 
gram which is uniformly substand- 
ard. 

Second, the above argument is 
based on the half-truth that segre- 
gated schools are inevitable for a 
long time to come. Negroes are 
aware that complete elimination of 
segregation in education in the 
South may take a long time, and 
they are willing to cooperate with 
any gradual but progressive pro- 
gram of elimination. However, 
they insist that the elimination 
should be started and that the 
most logical place to start is in the 
graduate and professional fields. 

Third, the above argument is 
based on the fallacious, if not cal- 
lous, assumption that the Southern 
Governors’ Conference and the 


Regional Council for Education 
have no responsibility for the ex- 
istence and extension of segregated 
schools and, therefore, all they 
can or should do is to try to im- 
prove the situation within the 
framework of the status quo. It 


seems almost inconceivable that a 
group of the most potent politicians 
and intelligent white educators in 
the South could conclude that seg- 
regated education is none of their 
business; that even if it is their 
business, they are powerless to do 
anything except to make an inef- 
fective attempt to improve the 
situation within the segregated 
framework. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE FAILS 


In every instance involving the 
civil rights of the Negro in the 
Southern states, the South has de- 
cried outside interference and 
vowed it would do the just thing 
if allowed to do so of its own voli- 
tion. However, the South has 
seldom, if ever, taken a statesman- 
like stand on the race problem 
and has only acted fairly in the 
face of extreme pressure. Negroes 
and their friends had thought the 
South had arrived at a point, in 
connection with the problem of 
regional cooperation, where it 
would face all of the issues in- 
volved and demonstrate it has the 
statesmanship and courage neces- 
sary to make a forward social step 
without undue pressure. 

But in this hope Negroes have 
been disappointed and aggrieved. 
Negroes not only reject the Coun- 
cil’s plan, but resent the “take-it- 
or-leave-it’’ attitude that goes with 
it. However, they are still hoping 
that the Council will reconsider its 
decision and set up regional serv- 
ices on a sound and constructive 
basis. 
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How Do Teachers Compare with Other 
Community Members? 


ROBERT W. RICHEY and WILLIAM H. Fox 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


we HE teacher’s personality is as 
much a part of curricular con- 
tent as is subject matter. There- 
fore, he should possess the charac- 
teristics considered desirable in a 
democratic society. If the teacher 
radiates qualities that his pupils 
admire, the mental health in the 
classroom will be high and learn- 
ing facilitated. 

One way of determining the 
degree of esteem in which teachers 
are held by pupils is to have pupils 
compare them with other com- 
munity members in regard to se- 
lected characteristics. At Indiana 
University this factor was studied 
as it was thought that many are 
being influenced either toward or 
away from the teaching profession 
by the opinions they have formed 
of their teachers. 

Of 970 college students sur- 
veyed, 100 had decided to become 
teachers, 175 were undecided, and 
695 planned to prepare for some 
other work. They were asked 
whether, in their opinion, teachers 
as a group, when compared with 
other community groups, were be- 
low average, average, or above 
average on each of 24 character- 
istics. 

Teachers ranked far above aver- 
age in scholarship, dependability, 
culture, leadership, breadth of in- 
terest, refinement, and cooperation; 


Fox are at the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Reported from the Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXVII (December 
10, 1948) 238-41, 247-48. 


definitely above average in indus- 
triousness, resourcefulness, good 
sportsmanship, attractive personal 
appearance, social adjustment, con- 
siderateness, community participa- 
tion, and tolerance; average or 
slightly above in enthusiasm, fair- 
ness, practicality, sympathy, and 
forcefulness; and below average in 
originality, happiness, open-mind- 
edness, and magnetism. 


The students who planned to 


teach ranked these characteristics of 
teachers in approximately the same 
order as did the entire group. How- 
ever, they gave teachers higher 
ranking (than did those who did 
not plan to teach) on almost all 
of the characteristics, and did not 
rank them below average on any 
one of the characteristics. 

The characteristics, listed at ran- 
dom on the questionnaire, were 
later grouped under five headings. 
In these general groups the teach- 
ers ranked highest in “background” 
and lowest: in “attitude toward 
others.” ‘“‘Ability to work with 


others,” “approach to problems,’ 
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TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


and “personal radiance” ranked 
second, third, and fourth, respec- 
tively. Those who planned to 
teach gave approximately equal 
rankings to these three general 
groups. Those who did not plan 
to teach discriminated more clearly. 
The teachers’ ‘“‘attitude toward 
others” ranked decidedly lowest, 
and ‘‘personal radiance’’ was next 
to the lowest. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Teachers should strive to rank 
as high as possible on each of the 
characteristics indicated. Boys and 
gitls deserve teachers who possess 
magnetic personalities and are 
open-minded, helpful, original, 
and above average in sympathy, 
fairness, practicality, enthusiasm, 
and forcefulness. If teaching in- 
volves the development of desir- 
able social behavior in pupils, it is 
alarming that teachers should be 
ranked so low in their “attitude 
toward others.” Classroom mental 
health would be improved if teach- 
ers ranked higher on characteristics 
listed under “personal radiance.” 

The high ranking given to schol- 
arship and culture may indicate 
that public-school teachers are con- 
cerned with the transmission of 
subject matter rather than with the 
total growth of an individual. The 
low ratings given to the character- 
istics listed under “attitude toward 
others” give support to this. 
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Outstanding prospective teachers 
may be lost to the teaching pro- 
fession because of certain personal 
weaknesses exhibited by those al- 
ready in the profession. Normally, 
individuals wish to be happy, open- 
minded, magnetic, and enthusiastic. 
Boys and girls may consider the 
suppression of these traits a hazard 
of the profession which they do 
not wish to incur. 

Teacher-education institutions 
should exercise some selection of 
prospective teachers to prevent per- 
sons especially weak in certain 
characteristics from entering the 
profession. They should attempt 
to strengthen prospective teachers 
in those characteristics in which 
they rank particularly low. Teach- 
er-training institutions should pre- 
sent to their students programs 
placing high value on open-mind- 
edness, tolerance, patience, sym- 
pathy, and the like. 

Teaching involves human rela- 
tionships in which the teacher who 
has personal radiance and ability 
to work with others, as well as 
healthy attitudes toward them, has 
great advantage. If young persons 
are to develop effectively the high 
qualities desired in a democratic 
society, they must have contact 
with individuals who exemplify 
these qualities. It is the respon- 
sibility of each teacher to make cer- 
tain that he is fulfilling this func- 
tion to his maximum capacity. 


As part of their project to bring attention to American 
Education Week, teachers in Moline, IIl., conducted classes 
in a store window for three days. Live kids, too! 
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We Are in the Entertainment Business 


MARK FUNK 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


P UBLIC school administrators, 
whether we like it or not, 
are in the entertainment business. 
Last year the athletic teams of my 
school entertained almost 100,000 
paying customers; the dramatic and 
music teams, about 6000. A sub- 
stantial part of the time of school 
administrators and their staffs is 
spent in preparing entertainment 
to satisfy their customers. If we 
eliminated this function, our jobs 
would be relieved of the factors 
which lead to nervous disorders 
and a high mortality rate of school 
administrators. 

We do not need a quarter-mil- 
lion-dollar stadium used but six 
times a year to teach physical edu- 
cation, elaborate stage equipment 
to teach dramatics, or $6000 in 
band uniforms to teach music. 

I do not oppose entertainment, 
but we should stop rationalizing 
that these trappings are necessary to 
educate our boys and girls. I have 
a legitimate squawk at being taxed 
on my real estate for education and 
then having the funds diverted for 
public entertainment. 

We have tried to justify these 
expenditures because a vocal ele- 
ment demands entertainment and 
makes it uncomfortable for us if 
it doesn’t get it. I have no objec- 
tion to taxation for public recrea- 
tion, but we should not use subter- 
fuge. Let us tell the voters three 
mills are necessaty to build a 


Mark Funk is Principal, Latrobe 
High School, Pennsylvania, and 
President, 
Interscholastic Athletic League. 
Reported from the Phi Delta Kap. 
pan, XXX (March, 1949), 286-89. 


huge stadium for public entertain- 
ment. 


PLAYERS OR PAYERS 


The purposes of sport resolve 
themselves around either the specta- 
tor or the player. 
sports were amateur—conducted 
from the player point of view. 
Colleges represented a ready-made 
field for the development of rivalry 
in amateur sport. As skill and 
rivalry increased, the interest be- 
came greater for spectators. Col- 
leges found that champions could 
attract more customers. They saw 
a chance to advertise, to attract 
more students, and some saw an 
opportunity to make a profit. So 
the colleges went professional by 
paying to get the best performers. 
Ask any high-school principal or 
coach about the visitors they have 
who seek employee players. 

To accommodate the spectators, 
huge stadiums were built and inter- 
est had to be paid. The players 
became secondary; the spectator, 
paramount. I know of boys ad- 


vised by college coaches not to 
take courses such as engineering 
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if they wished to participate in 
sports. 

The show was broadened. Bands 
appeared with girl performers who 
could rival the Rockettes. The 
overhead rose higher. So the re- 
cruiting of players increased in in- 
tensity. Whether a player receives 
tuition, board, and $85 a month 
does not make the difference. If 
we are playing for the player or 
for the customer is the essential 
difference. 

Let us keep the discussion 
honest! Are high schools becoming 
professional—playing for the cus- 
tomer? And if so, is there any harm 
in it? Can we by any stretch of the 
imagination call it educational ? 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOLLOW COLLEGES 


High schools have copied the 
collegiate program. One school 
spent a quarter of a million dollars 
for a stadium to be used seven 
times a year, but the school build- 
ing has not had a major improve- 
The football 
equipment of a well-dressed player 
is sometimes more costly than edu- 
cating a student for an entire year. 

Some apologists will tell you 
about the benefits of football. 
About the only value left now is 
physical courage. How much ini- 
tiative, leadership, and selfreliance 
is being taught when the entire 
game is directed by the coach? Of 
course, that is teaching obedience 
to commands, 

And what of the morale-building 
effect a championship has on a 
school where the pupils go out on 


a free day and the players strike 
because they want more free tickets 
to sell. Football has values, but 
we are not playing for the purpose 
of educating the players; we are 
playing to satisfy the customer. If 
we are truly interested in the recrea- 
tion of our boys and girls, when 
will we give them facilities for 
life-time interests—tennis and golf 
rather than the temporary partici- 
pation of football ? 

If we admit that entertainment 
is part of our job, we will do a 
better job of control, One of our 
chief tasks is convincing the public 
that the athletic program needs 
protection from interests outside 
of school where motives are not 
educational. All of the resolu- 
tions introduced into the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature calling for inves- 
tigations of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic 
League have come from outside 
school and in those places where 
the League was disciplining its 
membership for rule infractions. 

When the athletic program be- 
comes harmful to education, it 
should be separated from the school 
and some other organization should 
sponsor it. Many  schoolmen 
would be willing to let control 
pass out of the province of edu- 
cation if its management, admin- 
istration, and financing would go 
at the same time. But we know 
such thinking is wishful. Either 
we will control and regulate the 
program in the best interests of 
education or others with no edu- 
cational interests will. 
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The School Secretary and the Faculty 


RALPH WALTER 


In the National Secretary 


wat position does the 
school secretary occupy in the 


school organization? Is she a 
member of the faculty? An ad- 
ministrator? Or a unique species, 
neither fish nor fowl? Her re- 
lations with the principal and the 
faculty will depend to a consider- 
able extent on the answers, 

Each individual school situation 
is influenced and determined by 
the personalities, abilities, and in- 
terests of both the secretary and 
the principal. Because of these 
personal factors, the same principal 
might assign different functions 
and responsibilities to a succession 
of secretaries. 

If we recognize the need for an 
individual adjustment to each 
school situation, we may profit by 
a brief discussion of some general 
factors which affect any situation. 

The same qualities which make 
for good teacher-pupil and prin- 
cipal-teacher _ relationships are 
necessary for good faculty-secre- 
tary relationships. Many studies 
have been made of the relative 
importance of these qualities. Al- 
most invariably friendliness has 
been given the highest rating. It 
is a fundamental attitude toward 
people. Without such an attitude, 
no one should be employed in a 
school in any capacity. It is partic- 
ularly important for a school secre- 
tary to possess this quality to a 
high degree. Most teachers visit 


Ralph Walter is Principal, Trinity - 


School, New Rochelle, New York. 
Reported from the National Secre- 
tary, XIV (February, 1949), 9-10. 


the school office the first thing in 
the morning. A friendly, cheerful 
greeting will do much to get them 
started toward a successful day. 
An unfriendly, pessimistic, com- 
plaining attitude may set an emo- 
tional tone which will ruin the en- 
tire day. The secretary can make 
the office a friendly, cheerful place 
to which the teachers will like to 
return from time to time, making 
easier all of the professional con- 


tacts the secretary has with faculty | 


members. 


The secretary can be particularly — 


helpful to individual faculty mem- 
bers and to the morale of the 


school if she makes a special effort — 
to be friendly to those who need | 


it the most. On most faculties 


there are a few who are lonely. | 


The secretary is in a strategic posi: | 
tion to be of real help to them. It | 
only requires that she be aware of 
her possibilities of service along 
this line. The teachers must be | 
lieve that the nonroutine items 
they discuss with the secretary will 
be held in confidence, The secre) 


tary should never gossip with teach- 
ers concerning other teachers, nor 
should she repeat to the principal | 
information given her in cor 
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fidence. If she should discover a 
situation detrimental to the school, 
she can either try to get permission 
of the person involved to present 
it to the principal, persuade that 
person to do it, or present it in 
such a way that it will not be a 
violation of confidence. 

The secretary must be fair and 
impartial. It is inevitable that 
she will like some teachers more 
than others, have social contacts 
with some outside of school and 
not with others, but this social 
intimacy should not be reflected 
in her school relationships. 

The secretary should be emo- 
tionally mature. There are many 
times during a school day when 
petty irritations might become an- 
noying, if allowed to do so. The 
secretary must realize that mis- 
takes and misunderstandings are 
to be taken in stride, accepted as 
facts, corrected, and not allowed 
to assume emotional overtones. A 
secretary's emotional reactions to 
the faculty should be of the same 
pattern as that of a teacher to the 
children in her classes. If she is 
tense and emotionally unstable, 
the entire class or, in this case, the 
faculty may become irritable and 
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antagonistic. The secretary can 
do much to set the emotional tone 
of the faculty. 

One of the chronic complaints 
of teachers is that the administra- 
tion inflicts on them too much 
clerical work and too many inter- 
ruptions of their teaching. Some 
of this is unavoidable; some can 
be reduced. The secretary should 
periodically check her procedures 
and practices to see if there is some 
way in which she can further re- 
duce these inroads on a teacher's 
time and teaching. 

The principal can help the secre- 
tary to be a constructive force by 
giving her definite functions and 
definite areas of responsibility. 
They can work together as an ad- 
ministrative team to enhance the 
morale of the entire school and 
community. The more satisfactory 
the principal-secretary relationship, 
the more constructive influence the 
secretary can have on the school 
and the faculty. But regardless of 
the personality or administrative 
practices of the principal, the secre- 
tary can improve her relations with 
the faculty and help them in turn 
to become better teachers and 
happier persons. 


The Limit Is the Limit... 


When the close of school is a month or so off, 
We don’t get tired—we just take it; 

But when it gets down to a couple of days, 
We just cannot see how we'll make it. 


—Anna Daugherty in the Birmingham, 
Alabama, Teachers Bulletin. 
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Sharing Music Appreciation with Children 


KATHARINE SCOTT TAYLOR 


In the NEA Journal 


o HIS is the story of an experi- 
ence shared by 25 migrant first- 
graders and their almost mid- 
dle-aged teacher, whose profession- 
al portfolio contained only a record 
of six units of concentrated prep- 
aration and an emergency creden- 
tial. 

The emotions of my children 
had been subjected to life in a 
family of as many as ten in a single 
room, where the older members al- 
ternated between violent conversi:n 
at frequent revivals and equally 
violent backsliding. The children 
cried at the least provocation, ex- 
pected teacher to “whup” them 
for the smallest offense, and often 
wept at the relief of finding she 
did not intend to. 

For the first few weeks, I tried 
numerous tricks to release their 
tension. Quite accidentally, my 
real adventure began and, therein, 
was the solution to most of my 
discipline problems. 

Every morning the children had 
a glass of milk and a five-minute 
rest period. Once, I put on a re- 
cording to Bach’s Air for the G 
String. Instead of having to hold 
the group down almost bodily, I 
had to say, “Shall we wake up now 
and see what is happening in our 
books ?” 

Flushed with this small success, 
I waited until they were chattering 
noisily at lunch. Without com- 
ment, I played a Handel passaca- 


Katharine Scott Taylor is a teach 
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glia. No one stopped talking, but 
the tension left our voices. 

As the days went by, I played 
Beethoven's piano sonatas, his cello 
sonatas with piano, Schumann's 
piano works, Schubert’s soaring 
melodies. Gradually I got to more 
elaborate chamber music. 


MUSIC WITH STUDY 


The playing time was increased 
greatly though gradually. We had 
the lively first movement of a quar- 
tet or quintet with social studies 
to begin the day, the andante move- 
ment for milk recess. During 
lunch, we had the entire four 
movements. For writing and num- 
bers, we went back to the adagio 
third movement, repeated part of it 
at the beginning of art period, and 
continued into the final allegretto 
movement while we tidied the 
room and closed the day. 

It was November and, except 
for requests for music when it 


was not provided, its almost con- | 


stant presence had not been men- 
tioned. I wondered sometimes 
whether its whole value lay in the 
mood it created for me. Possibly 
the children were responding to 
me, not the music. 
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However, on a rainy afternoon, 
the children were finishing an art 
lesson as the fourth movement of 
Moazart’s lively Hunt Quartet be- 
gan. My one little Negro girl was 
finding it difficult to sit quietly. 

I whispered, ‘Would you like 
to do what the music makes you 
want to do?”’ Lorraine ran to my 
hitherto neglected “‘activity’’ area. 
What the music made her want to 
do was startling and _ beautiful. 
Only a few looked up to see her 
spectacular dance. But these few 
were my little extroverts, and they 
followed her lead joyously. 

The timid children _ finally 
noticed and looked for my reaction. 
I said, casually, ‘‘Isn’t that beauti- 
ful! Any time the music gives you 
a good idea for something to do, 
why don’t you do it?” 

From that moment, when the 
spirit moved, children danced. I 
usually kept the volume turned 
low, but when I grew tense or the 
children began to squirm, I turned 
it up. Within seconds, someone 
was leading the rest to the center 
of the room. 

Never in the faces or bodies of 
professional ballet performers have 
I seen more sincerity, eagerness, or 
satisfaction. As interest and ability 
increased, I tried the concerto form 
and finally the full symphony. The 
children accepted it all enthusiasti- 
cally. 

I did not teach the physical-edu- 
cation skills to music, but I did, 
by a choice of music, trick the chil- 
dren into practicing them. 

I had read them a story of a 


fabulous skipper, Elsie Piddock. 
They had tried her skips. Often 
they would say of the music, 
“That's a high skip,” or “That’s a 
long skip.” 

One afternoon I played the final 
movement of Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik. Lorraine's face lighted 
up, ““That’s skipping against trou- 
ble,” she said. She had discovered 
in a few seconds that Mozart’s 
gaiety is but a courageous overtone 
to a profound sadness. 

We had used the Bruno Walter 
recording for a half dozen skipping 
sessions. Then I tried Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s interpretation. When 
their skipping music began, the 
children started right out. One by 
one they were stopped by the more 
stately interpretation. Four or five 
went over to see what was wrong 
with the machine. They questioned 
me. 

I explained that the fun of being 
the leader is that you can hear the 
music the way it sounds best to you. 
From then on, Toscanini and 
Koussevitzky always had helpers 
poised on chairs, directing with 
pencils. No one noticed them. 


DANCING BEARS 


At Christmas, we contributed a 
performance of teddy bears to the 
school program. We had read 
about bears, walked like them, and 
looked at pictures. Then, I brought 
out the third movement of Haydn’s 
Thirteenth Symphony. With the 
first notes, the children were all 
bears. 

Fully two months later I played 
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the third movement of Haydn's 
Ninety-Ninth Symphony in E Flat 
Major. One little boy said, ‘That 
sounds like our bear music.” I re- 
sisted the temptation to tell him 
just how like it it was. For my 
purpose, when he could identify 
mood and composer after two 
months, he knew Haydn. 

Often, while the children were 
cutting paper or working with 
clay, a child would hum a theme 
and the others would take it up. 

A curly-headed little boy had 
heard Brahms’ First Trio twice. 
At recess, he began humming the 
central theme of the third move- 
ment, as it is picked up by the cello, 
and carried it all the way through. 
After recess, I played the third 
movement. When we came to his 
favorite passage, he asked, ‘““What 
kind of thing makes that noise?” 

I showed him a picture of Feuer- 
mann playing his cello. I am not 
sure that I told him the name of 
the instrument. I did not tell him 
the name of the man playing it. 
But when he hears that “noise’’ 
again, he may visualize a big fiddle 
and a short bow. 


LIST OF “‘DON’TS” 


I can see unlimited psychologi- 
cal and physical implications in the 
use of a constant musical environ- 
ment for work with small childrer. 
I hope to find opportunity and as- 
sistance to make tests leading to 
objective conclusions. In weighing 
my efrors and successes, I have for- 
mulated a series of ‘Don'ts’ to 
impose on myself. 


Don’t talk about the music, Noth- 
ing is more meaningless than a 
story of the great deaf man with 
the white beard. Let the music 
tell his story. 

Don’t name the music and expect 
children to recall titles. When a 
child likes something so much 
that he wants to here it again, he 
will learn the reason for remem- 
bering its title. 

Don’t force any child to partic- 
ipate in the creative activities of 
the others. See that every child 
has something in his hands to work 
with and wait for the theme which 
will catch his fancy. 

Don’t invade his privacy by ask- 
ing what he has seen or heard. 

Don’t subject a child to the 
emasculated arrangements of the 
classics which are appearing labeled 
as children’s music. Unless a child 
is hearing the real harmonies of 
Bach or Beethoven, he is not hear- 
ing their genius. He has a right 
to hear them, and can if prepared. 

Don’t forever limit the scope of 
a child’s experience in hearing 
music by setting words to the 
themes from the classics. Con- 
sider whether you may be setting 
up a Mickey Mouse to attract at- 
tention to a Michelangelo, and 
whether it will not be Mickey who 
is remembered. ‘There are lovely 
words which Brahms and Schubert 
wanted sung to some of their 
music. Children can learn them 


and love them for life. 

Don’t be afraid to allow a child 
to feel the intensity of your own 
enjoyment of the music. 
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The Generalists Bid for Control 


HAROLD RICHARDS 


In the Journal of General Education 


A MERICA, a nation of ex- 
perts, must have highly  spe- 
cialized education to train experts. 
But if the experts are to be good 
guides for society, they need a 
foundation of general education 
in all fields. Also, society needs 
expert guidance in using the ex- 
pert’s discoveries to spread abun- 
dance and promote security. And 
everybody who is educable needs 
general education to enrich his own 
life, to give him protection against 
demagogues who prey on the ig- 
norant, and to make his voice use- 
ful in the formation of public opin- 
ion, 

General education of some kind, 
as distinguished from specialized 
courses, is established in universi- 
ties and colleges throughout the 
country. But what still needs talk- 
ing about is the relation between 
general and specialized education, 
and the objectives, content, teach- 
ing, and control of general educa- 
tion. 


CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES 

For example, physical science 
people agree rather quickly on the 
objectives of their integrated gen- 
eral courses, Agreeing on the con- 
tent takes longer. Objectives are 
philosophy. The teaching is an act. 
A man never knows what his phil- 
osophy is until it is translated into 
reality. 

Physical science staffs themselves 
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are partly responsible for the hodge- 
podge nature of many general 
textbooks. This is partly due to the 
fact that many writers, being hu- 
man, are seeking practical successes. 
I have sinned a little in this respect 
myself. They play safe by trying to 
include all the pet topics which any 
member of a text-adopting commit- 
tee hopes to find, 

The way to avoid a jumbled mis- 
cellany is to stick to objectives suf- 
ficiently concrete to suggest the 
content. Those of us enthusiastic 
about general education in physical 
science are fairly well agreed on 
four objectives: 

First, to contribute toward a 
sound personal philosophy. In hu- 
man affairs, the only certainty is 
change. You may lose your money 
tomorrow, or your leg, or your 
nearest relative. The discovery that 
natural events occur according to 
law helps to banish needless fear 
and to accustom us to the idea of 
a hard reality. One learns to pro- 
ject himself against the universe 
in true perspective, recognizing the 
earth, not as a special crust cover- 
ing a hell, but as a heavenly body 
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having one of many possible sets 
of conditions, A reasonable con- 
fidence and humility are by-prod- 
ucts of this work. 

Second, to promote clear, logical, 
objective thinking; that is, scientif- 
ic thinking. The spouting of preju- 
dices solves no problems. Good 
intentions are no guarantee of good 
results. Scientific thinking does not 
color facts nor shrink from inevi- 
table conclusions. If such thinking 
is applied by enough people of 
good will, society can progress and 
civilization can survive. 

Third, to enrich life with an un- 
derstanding of familiar things and 
actions. Here the choice of content 
is especially difficult. Criterions are 
needed, Is the topic of mass inter- 
est? How many other objectives 
does it serve? Is the thing or action 
closely related to our common life, 
need, experiences, and observa- 
tions? For example, the specialist in 
comets may wish to treat comets 
fully; but time is limited, and the 
moon is more often seen. Learning 
to understand the moon gives prac- 
tice in scientific thinking, helps in 
the formation of a sound philos- 
ophy, and also enriches life. 

Fourth, to promote good citizen- 
ship, Physical science contributes 

, toward socially desirable objectives 
, —the promotion of peace and se- 
, curity, health, comfort and con- 
j venience, and so on. This is not a 
5 Separate part of the course. Prop- 
aganda cannot supply the content. 
n This objective helps the general ed- 
nucation teacher to choose his em- 
it phasis under the first three. 
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TWO CLASSES OF GENERAL 
EDUCATORS 


Two classes of people are par- 
ticipating in physical science gen- 
eral education. Class I consists of 
subject-matter scholars. They have 
been trained as specialists. They 
have the indispensable mark of 
the scholar: They know what they 
know and what they don’t know. 
They have broadened their knowl- 
edge, painstakingly studying fields 
closely related to their own. Many 
have pioneered in general educa- 
tion, learning in the only practi- 
cable way how to give it—teaching 
in the classroom and observing re- 
sults. I call these the content peo- 
ple. 

Class II consists of people long 
on objectives and short on sub- 
ject matter, They have specialized 
in methods and theorizing. Most 
are not shocked by the idea that 
one teacher in one course should 
try to teach all the natural sciences 
at the university level. There is 
little to choose between Classes I 
and II on the score of enthusiasm 
and teaching artistry. The differ- 
ence lies in the emphasis on thor- 
oughness of preparation in subject 
matter. 

The extreme theorists regard the 
content people as specialists who, 
if you take your eyes off them 
for a moment, will learn more 
and more about less and less until 
they know everything about noth- 
ing. The extreme exponents of con- 
tent regard the theory people as 
generalists who seek to know less 
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and less about more and more un- 
til eventually they know nothing 
about everything. 

The theorists have found that 
content people are bound to include 
some of their own special knowl- 
edge in general education courses. 
Further, although schools of educa- 
tion have buckled down to the 
task of providing general education 
supervisors, there is still a shortage. 
It has been found impracticable to 
provide each specialist with a su- 
pervisor to help him hew to the 
party line. 

Let us admit that the extremists 
among the content people are a 
little narrow-minded in their atti- 
tude toward the full-time theorists. 
Content people have no patent on 
knowledge. But they have seen 
groups specializing in education 
theory and methods start with a 
legitimate shoestring and run the 
shoestring into a full suit of 
clothes, They regard theorizing as 
a spare-time activity best carried 
on by those who do the actual 
teaching, in full responsiveness to 
the best opinion available. 


IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS 


We are going to keep on having 
content people and theorists work- 
ing together. We are going to get 
along. The student is going to re- 
ceive an ever-improving general 
education. More and more special- 
ists-in-training will broaden their 
studies with an eye to service in 
the general education field. 


The duration of general educa- 
tion workshops will become short- 
er. In a radio workshop your re- 
ceiving set is made to work. The 
idea underlying the general ed- 
ucation workshop is to make gen- 
eral education work. After a brief 
indoctrination, to make sure that 
the objectives are in working order, 
the teachers will hear what other 
colleges are doing. Those doing a 
good job will be encouraged to en- 
large on their work, to exert a 
little pressure on those who teach 
too much content, or are not in- 
tegrating fully. This should take 
about two days. It is then time for 
the subject-matter staffs to go 
back to improve their own depart- 
ments, The way to improve gen- 
eral education is to attract bigger 
people to the teaching and give 
them their heads—not to heckle 
them and weary them with plati- 
tudes. 

The pioneering in general ed- 
ucation has been done. There will 
be gradual improvement. Let the 
content man respect the motives 
of the theorist and accept any help 
he can give. Let him be responsive 
to the needs of the times as ex- 
pressed in public opinion—par- 
ticularly the opinion of graduates 
who took general education courses 
in college. Let the education theo- 
rist respect those who can present 
their subjects with authority and 
artistry—authority which comes 
only from long study, artistry 
springing from natural talent which 
cannot be taught or acquired, 
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A New Evaluation Instrument 


Howarp L, JONEs and MICHAEL O. SAWYER 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


A NEW evaluation _instru- 
ment, conceived by Dr. George 
Angell of Michigan State College 
and perfected in collaboration with 
Dr. Maurice Troyer of Syracuse 
University, is based on the prin- 
ciple that benefits from desirable 
evaluation procedures are enhanced 
by immediate knowledge of the 
results of this evaluation. 

This instrument, used as an ex- 
amination answer sheet, resembles 
the traditional ‘‘cigar-store punch- 
board.” Responses to miultiple- 
choice type questions are made by 
punching one of five available 
spaces provided for each item. 
If the response is correct, the 
punched space appears as a red 
dot; if incorrect, a white dot ap- 
pears. Subjects are to continue 
responding to each item until the 
appearance of the red dot. Thus 
the student knows the correct 
answer immediately. The final 
grade is tabulated according to 
the number of punches expended 
in arriving at correct. answers. 

In a pilot study, two groups of 
Syracuse University students 
equated according to past achieve- 
ment were selected—five class 
sections to act as a control group, 
the other five to serve as an ex- 
perimental group. This provided 
110 students in the first category 
and 116 in the latter. Each group 
received parallel instruction and 
completed the same departmental 
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examinations. The accuracy of 
group equation was tested through 
checking the levels of significance 
of “‘t’’ ratios computed from aca- 
demic grades previously received. 
These computations led to the as- 
sumption that the two groups were 
accurately equated and that any 
significant differences revealed by 
final measurement would be the 
result of the Angell-Troyer device. 

A series of weekly objective 
quizzes were prepared by the 
authors. Control groups used 
answer sheets; the experimental 
groups used the punchboard. The 
completed tests were discussed to 
the satisfaction of students and 
instructors, thus providing the 
maximum possible benefit from 
immediate knowledge of the cor- 
rect responses. 

The fact that the experimental 
group has opportunity to continue 
responding until successful com- 
pletion of each item seriously com- 
plicated the scoring problem. One 
value of the Angell-Troyer instru- 
ment is the’ reception of partial 
credit for second and third choices 
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and added subtraction of credit 
for fourth and fifth attempts. The 
following technique for scoring 
tests of 20 questions was devised 
and has proved highly satisfactory. 

(Based on a maximum score of 100 


points. ) 
For successful 
completion on 


first attempt .............. subtract 0 
second attempt .............. subtract 3 
third attempt ................ subtract 4 
fourth attempt .............. subtract 6 
fifth attempt .................. subtract 7 


In ten-question tests, the respective 
subtractions would be 0, 6, 8, 12, 14; 
in 100-item tests, 0, .6, .8, 1.2, 1.4. 

The weekly quiz procedure was 
continued for eight weeks, a com- 
parative score analysis being made 
when the final examination scores 
were tabulated. While this test 
was completed by both groups 
without the use of the punchboard, 
the learning gains resulting from 
its use throughout the regular 
semester were evident. The fact 
that the final ‘‘t’”’ ratio closely ap- 
proaches statistical significance is 
highly important. The original 
ratio was .0248; the final examina- 
tion “t’’ ratio was 1.68. 

To determine student opinion of 
this new device, the authors asked 
the members of the experimental 
group each to return a question- 
naire unsigned. To the question, 
“Do you prefer the punchboard 
method to other methods of taking 
objective class quizzes?’ 83 per- 


cent answered “Yes”; 16 percent 
answered ‘‘No’”; 1 percent did not 
answer. A tabulation of free re- 
sponse advantages of this device 
showed the following types of 
reasoning: 


1. You learn while completing the 


test 70% 
2. You know your grade immedi- 
ately 9% 


3. It eliminates much guesswork 
by promoting greater care 8% 
4. Partial credit can be gained for 
second and third choices 7% 
5. Tests can be made shorter 4% 
6. Miscellaneous .................. 2% 

The opinions were not all favor- 
able. Thirty-four percent objected 
to the fact that there is no way to 
erase an answer ‘on second 
thought”; 27 percent gave such 
answers as: ‘“‘Discouragement re- 
sults from a few failures,” and 
“I get so excited at seeing white 
dots.” 

In our opinion this new method 
has great possibilities. Further 
studies, accomplished over a longer 
period of time than has been the 
case in the study reported here, 
are in order—also studies which 
include use of the device for de- 
partmental examinations as well 
as for classroom quizzes. Perhaps 
the most important value of the 
Angell-Troyer punchboard is that 
students enjoy using it; “it’s fun,” 
and students learn best when they 
enjoy that learning. 


AN article in Missouri Schools for April, 1949, indicates 
that until more is known about the effectiveness and 
operation of glycol vapors and ultra-violet radiation in the 


prevention of respiratory diseases, school use is not advised. 
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Learning About Youth to Improve 
the Curriculum 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
In High Points 


ie HE best way to bring about 
a high-school curriculum that will 
better meet the needs of youth is to 
make it fruitful and convenient 
for teachers to learn more about the 
particular boys and girls they are 
teaching. Even the most conven- 
tional course in, say, ancient his- 
tory, would be more tolerable and 
the side learnings more beneficial 
if the course were taught by a 
teacher who had the interest, time, 
and encouragement to learn a great 
deal about adolescents. 

Generally, there are three ways 
for adults who work in high 
schools to increase their understand- 
ing of teen-age boys and girls. The 
most common is to read articles and 
books about adolescents. This has 
some value, but the benefits are 
probably exaggerated. One of my 
friends who probably has acquired 
from reading about as complete in- 
formation on adolescents as has 
anybody is at his wits’ end in 15 
minutes when he has to teach a 
class of live high-school boys and 
girls, 

A second way is to try to recall 
one’s own adolescence. This is 
helpful—but hard and humiliating. 
Not long ago I heard a high-school 
sophomore say that she thought 
boys were more important than al- 
gebra. The dean of girls was in- 
dignant at this “childish” conclu- 
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sion, But when the dean and I 
were students, it was clear from 
her behavior that she thought boys 
were more important than almost 
anything else. 


STUDY FOR INSIGHT 


The best way to gain more in- 
sight is to study the youngsters 
themselves, Many of us know al- 
most nothing about them, because 
in the majority of high schools few 
rewards are given for understand- 
ing children. The rewards go to 
those who are able to teach the 
most subject matter and maintain 
the best discipline. 

Whenever teachers do study their 
own pupils, they learn some inter- 
esting things. In one high school 
the teachers were particularly in- 
terested in teaching boys and girls 
how to think. In order to find out 
the opportunities the boys and girls 
had for making decisions, planning 
their work, accepting responsibility, 
and evaluating the consequences of 
their decisions, these teachers fol- 
lowed several around for a couple 
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of days. Their conclusion was that 
almost without exception these chil- 
dren were given a chance to make 
but one decision: Should I do what 
the teacher tells me to or not? 

Teen-age children are struggling 
most of the time with certain de- 
velopmental lessons that have to 
be learned during adolescence, At 
least one of the major responsibili- 
ties of any secondary school is to 
help boys and girls to become better 
in performing these tasks. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS 


It is during adolescence that boys 
and girls become much aware of 
their own bodies, I wish more high- 
school teachers and administrators 
could realize how crucial appear- 
ances ate to many boys and girls. 
The boy who is exceedingly em- 
barrassed because he has pimples on 
his face has his mind on that prob- 
lem much of the time. 

A second important develop- 
mental task of adolescents involves 
working out new relationships to 
their age mates, Probably the most 
important and difficult are those 
involved in playing the proper sex 
role. During adolescence, attitudes 
change decidedly and boys and 
gitls want to be mutually attractive. 
Also, while they mature physio- 
logically along about the age of 
15 to 17, a large number cannot 
behave consistently with this phy- 
siological maturity for six or seven 
years, Society will not let them— 
that is, middle-class society won't, 
and the values of middle-class folk 
determine what most of us do. 


Another reason for difficulty is 
that parents cannot give helpful 
counsel for fear of losing face. A 
mother who might be able to talk 
realistically to her daughter about 
the pleasures and hazards of pre- 
marital lovemaking is reluctant to 
do so. This would risk the fiction 
of parental perfection, Unmarried 
high-school teachers are in even a 
more compromising position. They 
are not supposed to know much 
about sex other than what comes 
out of books, and anyone can read. 
The unrest of high-school boys and 
girls about sexual matters is genu- 
ine, and the problem is important. 

A third developmental task that 
adolescents face involves new re- 
lationships they must develop to 
adults. During adolescence many 
youngsters become rebellious to- 
ward all symbols of authority. This 
is as it should be. If young people 
are to become adults, they must 
escape from the domination of 
older people. Telling adolescents 
what to do makes us feel powerful. 
We rationalize by claiming that 
teen-age youngsters have immature 
judgment, and then we do every- 
thing we can to keep them from 
maturing. 

As high-school youngsters try to 
be grown up, they mistake the sym- 
bol for the real thing. Girls feel 
like women if they use a lot of 
make-up and stay out late at night. 
Boys feel like men if they swear, 
drink beer, and ‘“‘sass” their teach- 
ers. These are not good ways, but 
the desire to be grown up is natural 
and worthy. 
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Boys and girls must become men 
and women. They need practice 
trying to work out their destinies 
and must be permitted to suffer the 
consequences of their mistakes— 
or most of them. This is not 
happening when a_ high-school 
principal calls two 18-year-old boys 
irresponsible for cutting school and 
requires that they bring notes from 
home explaining the cuts, 

Frequently teachers say that 
“good” boys and girls are able to 
get such mundane things as the 
above out of their minds .and at- 
tend to subject-matter abstractions. 
This is unrealistic. Social life is a 
requirement for boys and girls to 
learn some of their developmental 
lessons. If, in order to stay together 
in a high school, they must memo- 
rize the states and their capitals, this 
they will do. They are willing to 
pay that price to gain other ends 
that seem to them to be worthwhile. 


THE STATUS QUO 


When teachers feel insecure and 
are fearful of the consequences if 
they exercise their intelligence and 
ingenuity to try out new things, 
what is learned about boys and girls 
is not apt to have much effect on 
teaching. When a large group of 
teachers was asked, “Is there need 
for considerable revision of the 
curriculum for the subject or grade 
you teach?” the majority answered 
no. 

Because those teachers and ad- 
ministrators who have learned 
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much about adolescents believe that 
the high-school curriculum is not 
meeting the needs of adolescents, 
we tried to find out why so many 
answered as they did. A large 
group who said they thought the 
curriculum was all right did so be- 
cause they felt insecure when they 
even thought about modifying their 
practices, Most of these were skep- 
tical about venturing into the un- 
known and experimenting for fear 
that they would make mistakes. A 
second reason many gave was that 
they feared experimentation might 
damage their relationships with 
their pupils, To the pupils, the 
teacher who is experimenting ob- 
viously does not know everything. 
This would soon become evident to 
the pupils and, assuming their ex- 
pectations about the omniscience 
of teachers, they might be quite 
critical. Another reason given was 
that the teachers were afraid they 
might lose status in the eyes of 
other teachers if they made mis- 
takes, or would be disliked if they 
were too successful. 

I never watch boys and girls mill 
through high-school corridors with- 
out feeling humble in my ignorance 
as to what is going on in their 
minds. It is only through under- 
standing what it is boys and girls 
value that teaching can be made 
vital and meaningful. Through 
such understanding a curriculum 
can eventually be designed and 
built that will meet the needs of 
adolescents, 
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Enrichment of Mathematics Teaching 


WALTER H. CARNAHAN 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


O NE day as I was talking with 
a high-school principal, I said, 
“That man with the tie hanging 
below his collar looks like a man I 
once knew.” “His name is John 
White,” said my friend, ‘‘a third- 
rate lawyer. Some years ago he was 
a mathematics teacher, and I made 
a trip to interview him. The lesson 
I saw him teach was mechanically 
perfect. But there was not a spark 
of life during the whole class 
period, I did not hire him, and in 
a year or two he quit teaching or 
was dismissed, I mever knew 
which.” 

One feels sorry for the John 
Whites. However, it is those whom 
they teach who should receive most 
of our sympathy. They are studying 
a subject second to none in its 
natural interest, in its possibilities 
for material exhibition, in its mul- 
tiplied intimate connections with 
every phase of life, and in its 
dramatic human relationship. 

The frequent failure of mathe- 
matics to interest pupils is not the 
fault of the subject; it is the fault 
of the John Whites; my fault (may 
I be forgiven!) for having so often 
and so long taught the subject 
so mechanically; my fault (and 
yours?) that teaching has not been 
adequately enriched. 


ENRICHMENT NOT NEW 


Young learners are creatures of 
sense and emotion quite as much 
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as of intellect. The wise teacher 
makes systematic use of seeing, 
hearing, touching, making, and 
using as means of learning and 
understanding. 

During the past 10 or 15 years, 
the educational benefits of enriched 
teaching of mathematics have re- 
ceived ever-increasing consideration. 
However, 2500 years ago Thales 
taught the concept of similarity by 
using a walking staff, a monument, 
and their shadows; 1400 years ago 
Aryabhatta wrote his problems in 
poetry so that sound and rhythm 
would motivate learning; 400 years 
ago Billingsly included in his text- 
book on geometry unique paste-in 
figures which could be raised to 
form three-dimensional models. 
Enrichment of mathematics by 
means of puzzle and challenge 
problems is an old and widespread 
practice. 

In spite of the sanction of 
ancient and present philosophy and 
practice of enrichment of mathe- 
matics teaching, certain cautions 
need to be observed: (1) Enrich- 
ment should be an integral part of 
mathematics teaching, not a special 
feature added on as an afterthought, 
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or served up as one serves up a 
party refreshment. (2). Enrichment 
should not consume much class 
time—say an average of 20 minutes 
a week, (3) Enrichment is not a 
substitute for good methods, as the 
term is commonly used. Enrich- 
ment can never successfully substi- 
tute for careful, meaningful devel- 
opment, for practice, for testing, 
for class organization. 

The first concern should be for 
mathematics as a science. Rather 
than “What can I do to stimulate 
and interst my pupils?” the im- 
portant questions are: Where is 
mathematics used? Who discovered 
its principles? Where is it mani- 
fested in nature? How can I reveal 
it as a functioning, inescapable 
force? 


SOME ANSWERS 


Mathematics is revealed in na- 
ture—A drop of rain is a nature- 
made sphere. You cannot catch a 
drop of water? Well, try a drop of 
molten lead. The lead solidifies as 
it falls through the air and into a 
tub of cold water. For a penny you 
can buy a dozen BB shot and show 
a natural sphere. Or have Harry 
bring his plastic bubble-maker and 
show the class how a perfect sphere 
is instantly formed by nature. Have 
Sarah saw an old croquet ball into 
two hemispheres; place thumbtacks 
at the center of the hemisphere and 
of the section. Then wind a string 
about the tacks, one at a time; by 
measuring the strings that cover the 
surfaces, show that one area is twice 
the other. 


A snowflake is a geometric figure 
usually hexagonal. Have your 
pupils catch flakes on cold black 
paper for study. An unbattered salt 
crystal is a cube. An alum crystal 
is a perfect geometrical figure of a 
more complicated form. Rock 
candy, crystallized sugar, and many 
rock formations are easily-obtained 
geometrical forms which nature 
makes. 

Leaves on stems frequently ar- 
range themselves according to a 
simple mathematical formula. The 
Fibonacci numbers are 0, 1, 1, 2, 
3, 5, 8, 13 .... The mth number 
equals the (#-1)st number plus the 
(n-2)d number, the series begin- 
ning with 0, 1. Form the ratio of 
any number, and (at least up to 
5) it is easy to find leaves which 
spiral up the stem by making the 
fractional part of a full turn indi- 
cated by the Fibonacci ratio. The 
spiral formed by sunflower seeds is 
also intimately related to the 
Fibonacci ratio. 

A snail shell or sea shell shows a 
logarithmic spiral. Have John 
bring a shell and show how to ob- 
tain its form by graphing y = e*. 
Get Baravalle’s figures showing the 
logarithmic spiral made by arrange- 
ment of geometric forms. 

Mathematics is in all modern 
scientific discoveries—In 1846 
John Galle in Berlin received a 
letter from Urbain Leverrier in 
Paris, Leverrier had no telescope 
and his letter said in substance: 
“Turn your telescope to the exact 
spot in the sky to which I direct 
you and there you will see a planet 
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never before seen by man.” That 
night Galle found the planet Nep- 
tune. No book that I have ever 
read tells whether Leverrier ever 
saw Neptune; yet he is credited 
with its discovery, This was an 
achievement of mathematics. 

Albert Einstein operated no 
cyclotron, bombarded no atoms, 
dropped no atomic bombs. Math- 
ematics alone (applied to natural 
laws) enabled him to establish the 
relation, E—-MC,? which led to the 
atomic age. 

Mathematics gives the answers to 
many questions concerning greatest, 
least, and constant.—A ball is to 
roll from point A to point B in the 
least possible time. What is the 
form of the path it must take? 
Mathematics gives the answer. 
Have Ted cut a grooved cycloid in 
a board and display the brachisto- 
chrone, the curve of quickest de- 
scent. 

A path is to be made along 
which a ball rolls in the same time 
whether it traverses the whole path 
or one-tenth of it. Is there such 
a path, and what form should it 
have? Mathematics has the answer. 
Put before your pupils in perma- 
nent material form the tautochrone. 

A bearing is required which will 
never lose its shape no matter how 
much the contact surfaces wear 
away, What should be its form? 
Have Arthur make a model of 
Schiele’s pivot and show the answer 
mathematics gives to such practical 
questions, 

Mathematics enters into many of 
our amusements—A frog is in a 


well which is 20 feet deep. He 
jumps three feet each day and slips 
back two feet every night. How 
long will it take him to get out? 

A man died and left 17 camels to 
his three sons. The eldest was to 
inherit one-half of them; the 
second, one-third; and the youngest, 
one-ninth. How can the division be 
made? These problems have in- 
terested men for hundreds of years. 

How many have found surcease 
from care by spending an evening 
with the old problem of the five 
men, the monkey, and the cocoa- 
nuts? How many have composed 
themselves for sleep by trying té 
solve a unicursal problem, or by 
marking and cutting a Mobius 
band, or by trying to find the age 
of Ann? All of these puzzles are 
“just for fun,” but they are also 
mathematics. 

Mathematics is in art and decora- 
tion; in advertising, propaganda, 
the Kinsey Report; in machines, 
instruments, and tools; in textiles, 
floor coverings, and decorative 
windows; in maps. Mathematics 
learning can be accelerated by the 
use of slides and motion pictures. 

The teacher may find that pupils 
become fascinated by the enrich- 
ment experiences and fail to trans- 
fer this interest to the mastery of 
the principles and techniques of 
mathematics. It is by no means 
the easiest phase of enriched mathe- 
matics teaching to make it function 
as a true educational experience— 
but this must be done or the whole 
program will fall into disfavor and 
we shall lose many of its benefits. 
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EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Threat to USOE?— Everybody is 
talking about the Hoover Commis- 
sion, but Congress has done noth- 
ing about its recommendations so 
far. Which is all right with a large 
segment of the Washington educa- 
tional community. With some ex- 
ceptions, educators here do not 
like what Mr. Hoover told Con- 
gress about education’s place in the 
federal government. 

They don’t like the recommenda- 
tion that there shall be no inde- 
pendent national board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Hoover urged that the 
U. S. Office of Education remain 
in the Federal Security Agency, 
which should be raised to the 
status of a Department. 

Some educators do not like Mr. 
Hoover’s suggestion that the feder- 
al activities touching on education 
should remain scattered among de- 
partments and bureaus ‘“‘whose par- 
ticular programs education seeks 
to promote.” Mr. Hoover is spe- 
cifically against concentrating them 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Friends of the Office of Educa- 
tion do not like the recommenda- 
tion that its Commissioner shall no 
longer be appointed by the Presi- 
dent but named by the Secretary of 
the (proposed) Department of 
Welfare. And, instead of re- 
porting to the head of the De- 
partment, Mr. Hoover wants the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education re- 
porting to one of three Assistant 
Secretaries. In fact, there would 


no longer be a U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. He would be merely 
head of a bureau of education. 

Congress will be slow in putting 
Mr. Hoover’s ideas into effect, 
Some educators, therefore, hope to 
have time to convince Congress to 
ignore most of Mr. Hoover's sug- 
gestions. 


C of C Aroused.— The U. S$. 
Chamber of Commerce is in a fight- 
ing mood and it says it is fighting 
for better schools without federal 
help. 

Last month, schoolmen who fol- 
low the NEA policy-line attacked 
the Chamber as the number one 
enemy of federal aid to education. 
NEA secretary, Willard Givens, 
called it “the spearhead of all tax- 
fighting groups who put dollars 
above children.” John K. Norton, 
chairman of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, and Willard Gos- 
lin, ex-president of the American 
Associaton of School Administra- 
tors, accused it of undermining 
the tax structure of the United 
States, because the Chamber ‘‘wants 
every state to get out of the U. S$. 
Treasury as much as it puts in.” 
Such an attitude does as much harm 
to our form of government as does 
communism, NEA said. 

“Nonsense!” replied the Cham- 
ber, referring specifically to the 
communism charge. Its _ officials 
announced they will not weaken in 
their opposition to federal sub 
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sidies for schools nor slacken their 
fight for more state and local sup- 
tt for education. 

The Chamber said it will inten- 
sify a drive for more local Chamber 
committees on education. These 
will have the double job of op- 
posing federal aid and working 
for improvement of schools 
through local effort. 

The Chamber boasts that 1300 
committees on education are al- 
ready organized and at work with 
local school authorities. 

“Most educators have welcomed 
the development of strong business- 
education rapport,” said Ralph 
Bradford, executive officer for the 
businessmen organization which 
claims 1,250,000 members, ‘“The 
Chamber will continue to join with 
them in pressing for state and 
local action to provide school fa- 
cilities, recruit competent teachers 
and pay salaries in proportion to 
training and responsibility. To for- 
sake such local and state coopera- 
tion with businessmen so as to 
press for federal aid, is short- 
sighted and unwarranted. The Na- 
tional Chamber, however, assures 
educators everywhere that it is as 
determined as ever to encourage 
local cooperative study and action 
throughout the states and com- 
munities of the nation.” 


Time Runs Short.— ‘‘Snarled’’ is 
the word for all Federal Aid-to- 
Education measures. On the Senate 
side, the Administration’s proposal 
for aid to schools is under control. 
But the House is acting in its his- 
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toric role as blocker of aid legis- 
lation. 

Chairman of the powerful Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 
Rep. Lesinski (D-Mich.), who pre- 
sumably should carry out the ad- 
ministration’s wishes, introduced a 
bill which is anathema to the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Lesinski’s bill 
asks for aid to school construction, 
against the direct wishes of the 
President. It asks for aid to needy 
college students, at a time when the 
White House merely wants “to 
study” this question. It asks for 
“eradication of illiteracy,” a pro- 
gram which the Administration 
would rather not undertake at this 
time. Most serious of all, from the 
White House point of view, Lesin- 
ski’s bill would authorize federal 
funds for health, welfare, transpor- 
tation, and recreation of both pub- 
lic and non-public school children 
alike. 

Organized labor likes this bill. 
The NEA and the Council of 
Chief State School Officers do not. 
The Catholic Church likes part of 
it. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is “glad” the bill was in- 
troduced because it divides the 
supporters of federal aid into two 
fighting camps. Meanwhile, the 
NEA is still waiting for Rep. Bar- 
den (D-N. C.) to present the 
counterpart to the Thomas-Taft 
Bill. What worries the NEA is 
that the House decided to hold 
new hearings on all federal aid 
bills—although the record is thick 
with testimony taken during the 
last two years. Once again, time is 
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against the NEA. More than half 
the first session of Congress has 
passed. During that time federal 


aid to education made little 
progress. 
"Private School Doctor”™.— 


There is a Dr. J. S. Noffsinger in 
Washington who is a one-man 
educational institution. The Con- 
gtessional Record for February 16, 
1949, lists him as registered lobby- 
ist for the National Council of 
Business Schools, National Council 
of Technical Schools, National 
Home Study Council, and National 
Federation of Private School Asso- 
ciations. For each, the good doctor 
says quite rightly: “Legislation in 
the Congress is a very small ‘part 
of my duties. If legislation should 
arise so as to affect the above as- 
sociation, I would act in the proper 
interest as I may be advised.” 

Dr. Noffsinger seldom gets into 
the news. He prefers to work quiet- 
ly with spokesmen for commercial, 
aeronautical, horological, mortuary, 
aviation, and other profit-making 
schools. His chief job is to see 
that the state and federal govern- 
ments leave private schools alone. 
He is opposed to federal aid-to- 
education, thinks the U. S. Office 
of Education is too big, and be- 
lieves that private schools can be 
self-regulatory. Under his leader- 
ship, they are. 

Last month, Dr. Noffsinger was 
news. He organized a “national 
congress of private school associa- 
tions.” He invited to Washington 
500 private school operators from 


all parts of the country, These rep- 
resented 40 big state associations, 
with a membership of 6000 tech. 
nical schools. 

The aims of the congress were 
mixed, On one hand, it struck out 
against the federal government's 
“meddling in all phases of life,” 
against federal aid, against Tn- 
man’s “‘socialized’” programs. On 
the other hand, the congress 
claimed the federal government, 
through the Veterans Administra- 
tion, was short-changing private 
schools of their rightful tuition 
fees. 

Important thing about the con- 
gress is that it decided to launch 
“a nation-wide effort to reassert 
the place of the private school in 
American life.” During the coming 
months, the Federation of Private 
School Associations will ‘“‘flood” 
the country with the proceedings of 
the congress, try to corral more 
private school operators into its or- 
ganization, and become spokesman 
not only for private technical 
schools, but for general private 
schools also. 


Peripatetic Commissioner.— 
The eleventh U. S. Commissioner 
of Education will probably travel 
more miles during his term of 
office than all of his ten predeces- 
sors combined. A few hours after 
he was inducted on March 13, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath began travel- 
ing from educational meeting to 
educational meeting in various parts 
of the country. Before most of 
these meetings he hit at points of 
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policy which he had outlined a few 
minutes after he took office. These 
are that federal aid to education 
is imperative; that capable, needy 
youth should be helped through 
college by means of a national 
scholarship system; that schools 
must be concerned about the educa- 
tion of pre-school children because 
most attitudes are formed before 
the age of 7; and that while sta- 
tistics-gathering is an important 
job for his Office, he will spend 
most of his time calling attention 
to big educational problems on 
which the people must act. 


NEA's Brood Grows.— Many an 
independent educational group is 
thinking of nestling closer to the 
nation’s big school organization— 
the NEA. Business educators, 
through their national association 
of business teacher-training institu- 
tions and the International Society 
for Business Education (USA), 
have applied for membership to 
the NEA’s department for business 
education (UBEA). The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics is toying with the idea of 
joining up. So are the American 
College Public Relations Associa- 
tion and the School Public Rela- 
tions Association. 


Teachers Are Reading.— “What 
is your current best seller?” your 
correspondent asked major educa- 
tional associations in Washington 
whose chief business is publishing. 

To be eligible for this best-seller 
list, the publication must have been 
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released during the last 12 months, 
and must have been first in sales 
during the last three months, The 
replies: 

This Is Reading, by the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 
This 44-page pamphlet is about 
problems of children between the 
ages of 7 and 12. 75c. 

Teacher As Counsellor, written 
by Donald Shank, is the American 
Council on Education’s current best 
seller. It describes what the college 
teacher can do to help students 
adjust themselves to the college en- 
vironment and plan intelligently 
for the future. 48 pp. 75c. 

Opportunities in Home Econom- 
ics, by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, This 28-page 
document aids those doing guid- 
ance work in high schools, 75c. 

Two Lessons in Group Dynamics, 
by the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute. This 10-page leaflet outlines 
methods for getting better results 
from committees and for organizing 
more fruitful educational confer- 
ences. 25c. 

Group Processes in Supervision, 
by the NEA’s Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. This is a 130-page report on 
how group intelligence can be util- 
ized in solving curriculum, public 
relations, school plant, and other 
problems. $1.25. 

Teaching Elementary Science, 
written by Glenn O. Blough, the 
U. S. Office of Education specialist 
in elementary science, is the federal 
bulletin now in greatest demand. 
40 pp. 15c. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

The superintendent of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, schools, G. E. Roudebush, 
will retire August 1. 

The new Framingham, Mass., su- 
perintendent is Richard N. Anketell. 
He succeeds Burr J. Merriam, retired. 

Retirement of the Meriden, Conn., 
superintendent, Raymond N. Brown, 
will become effective August 1. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Alvin C. Eurich, chief executive of- 
ficial of the Board of Trustees of the 
State University of New York, has 
been named to the presidency of the 
university. His headquarters will be 
in Albany. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
will have as its new president, Ben- 
jamin F. Wright, chairman of the 
Harvard University committee on gen- 
eral education. He will succeed Her- 
bert J. Davis, resigned, who has ac- 
cepted an appointment at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

The new president of the New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, 
will be Evan R. Collins, dean of the 
college of education, Ohio University, 
Athens. He succeeds the acting presi- 
dent, Milton G. Nelson, dean of the 
college. 

Newly named president of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., is Sharvy G. 
Umbeck, dean of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

The office of president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, having 
been reactivated, Dean William F. 
Russell, has been named to that office. 
The new dean of Teachers College 
will be Hollis L. Caswell, associate 
dean. 

The chairman of the department of 
education at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., William A. Brownell, 
will become professor of psychology 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., on September 1. 

L. W. Webb, professor of educa- 
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tional psychology at Northwestern, 
will attain emeritus status in Septem. 
ber. 

New dean of the college of educa- 
tion at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, will be John R. Rackley, 
dean of the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain. 

Appointed as professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, was Francis L. Bacon, 
superintendent of the Evanston Town- 
ship, IIl., schools. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Frank P. Graham, former president, 
the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, has been named as the 
junior U. S. Senator from that state. 

Adel F. Throckmorton has assumed 
office as Kansas State superintendent 
of public instruction, succeeding L. 
W. Brooks, retired. 

The dean of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Delaware, Newark, 
W. Earl Armstrong, has been named 
associate chief for teacher education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Arkansas’s new commissioner of 
education is Alfred B. Bonds, direc- 
tor of training for the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

New director of the Walden School, 
New York City, is Vinal Tibbetts, 
who resigned as director of the Hes- 
sian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been named presi- 
dent of the John Dewey Society for 
this year. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Reverend Avery A. Shaw, president 
emeritus of Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

Lowry S. Howard, president emeti- 
tus of Menlo, Calif., School and Col- 
lege. 
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Lamar C. Grubb, superintendent at 
Whiting, Ind. 


"Children in the Crops" 

THE National Education Associa- 
tion has prepared a report called 
Children in the Crops to point up 
the need of federal aid for the 
educational systems in those areas 
which have seasonal influxes of 
migrant workers. The report indi- 
cates that there are more than a 
million school-age children in the 
country whose education, if any, is 
seriously curtailed because of the 
constant or seasonal migration of 
their parents. Mechanization will 
create more migratory workers, thus 
throwing additional burdens on 
rural areas whose teaching facilities 
are now overtaxed, the report points 
out. 


Teachers Wanted | 

AN announcement from the United 
States Civil Service Commission 
carries the information that vacan- 
cies now exist in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, for teachers and teacher- 
advisors. Applications will be 
accepted until further notice, the 
announcement states. Salary range 
for elementary, secondary, and vo- 
cational teachers is $2498 to $3351 
per year; for teacher-advisors, the 
range is $2724 to $2927 per year. 
Your nearest first- or second-class 
post office has application forms, 
Or you may obtain them from 
regional civil service offices or the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. There are 


faculty living quarters which are 
furnished by the government at 
all Indian schools. 


UN Information 


WE may take it as a healthy sign 
in the now none-too-well-informed 
world that the United Nations 
Department of Public Information 
finds itself, according to a press 
release from that body, receiving 
“many letters” each day asking 
questions which are not within its 
competence to answer. To better 
serve those persons who are anxious 
to learn about the UN, its member- 
states, its functions, etc., the De- 
partment has drawn up a six-part 
information package. The subjects 
covered in the separate portions of 
this package are: (1) a selected list 
of nonofficial publications on the 
UN for school and college use, (2) 
a list of embassies and information 
services in the U. S. maintained by 
member states, (3) “What to Get 
and Where to Get It,’’ a statement 
concerning where direct answers 
can be obtained, (4) information 
on model meetings of UN organs, 
(5). a list of volunteer educational 
centers in the U. S., and (6) a list 
of UN publications for school and 
college use. Any of these lists may 
be obtained from the United Na- 
tions Depa‘tment of Public Infor- 
mation, Lake Success, New York, 
N. Y. 


AMC Manual 


THE American Music Conference 
has recently issued a manual, Mov- 
ing Ahead With Music, which is 
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intended as a guide for broaden- 
ing school and community music 
activities, The booklet, in color, 
is large size. Suggestions for de- 
termining the status of music in 
an area and of expediting accept- 
ance of music in the schools and 
elsewhere are given. Copies of the 
manual are available without charge 
from the American Music Con- 
ference, 332 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, ‘Chicago 4, III. 


ASCD Resolution 

AROUSED by the recent suppressions 
of reading matter in various school 
administrations, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment has adopted a resolution 
opposing such acts. Addressed to 
“those interested in maintaining in 
American schools an environment 
in which individuals are free to 
learn and critical thinking is en- 
couraged,” the statement will be 
sent to those administrations which 
have banned periodicals and books 
in the recent past and will other- 
wise be given publicity as being 
representatives of the Association’s 
view on censorship. 


Look at the Council 

DETROIT’s energetic project in 
educational betterment, the Citizen- 
ship Education Study, has another 
excellent booklet, Let’s' Look at the 
Student Council, to its credit. The 
authors, Arnold R. Meier, Florence 
D. Cleary, and Alice M. Davis, 
prepared an outline for considering 
the council from the point of view 
of selection of representatives, in- 


volvement in school problems, 
ability of council members to 
communicate the ideas and concerns 
of their constituents, skills required 
of, and manifested by members of 
councils, and attitudes and behavior 
of and toward the council and its 
membership. They conclude that 
the “potential value of the Student 
Council is so great that the effort 
necessary to improve its effective. 
ness will be rewarded.” Single 
copies may be obtained for 25c 
from the Citizenship Education 
Study, 436 Merrick Avenue, Detroit 
2, Mich. Rates for bulk sales. 


Research Awards 

Pi Lambda Theta, national associa- 
tion for women in education, has 
announced the offering of two 
$400 awards for significant research 
studies in education. The grants 
will be made before August 15 
and, according to an announcement 
from the association, any individual 
is eligible to compete. Entries will 
also be accepted from chapters or 
groups of members of Pi Lambda 
Phi. Any unpublished study may 
be submitted on any aspect of 
professional problems and contti- 
butions of women in education or 
other fields, Acceptable other fields 
are studies of women’s status, pro- 
fessional training, responsibilities, 
and contributions to education and 
to society here and abroad. Address 
inquiries to Alice H. Hayden, 
Chairman, Committee on Studies 
and Awards, Education Hall, Uni- 
vetsity of Washington, Seattle. 
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Send Supplies Abroad 
THE American Friends Service 


Committee, 20 South 12th St., Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa., will furnish in- 
structions for assembling packages 
of educational materials to send to 
European children who are suffer- 
ing from a shortage of school 
supplies. 


Unesco for 1949-50 
Paris, the headquarters of the 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, 
will be the site of the fourth ses- 
sion of the General Conference of 
Unesco this Fall. This is expected 
to be primarily a business con- 
ference, with two or three major 
topics to be selected for discussion 
by the Executive Board. The Con- 
ference will take up a proposal to 
hold the next meeting, a full pro- 
gram Conference, in Florence, 
Italy, in 1950. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

May 9-11, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, Colum- 
bus, O. 

May 12-14, American Industrial 
Arts Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 15-18, National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, New York 
City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
June 12-14, New England Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Montpelier, Vt. 
June 16-18, South Atlantic Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Charlottesville, Va. 


June 19-July 8, National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment, Bethel, Me. 

June 20-22, National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

June 29-July 2, Conference on 
In-Service Growth of Teachers, 
NEA Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 
ards, Durham, N. H. 

July 3-8, National Education 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

July 3-8, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Boston, Mass. 

July 3-8, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 3-8, Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 4-5, NEA United Business 
Education Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

July 5, NEA Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 11-22, Conference on El- 
ementary Education, NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, Boston, Mass. 

July 11-22, National Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Plymouth, N. H. 

July 25-August 19, NEA In- 
stitution of Organization Leader- 
ship, Washington, D. C. 

October 10-12, Midsouth Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

November 6-12, American Ed- 
ucation Weel. 
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New Books 


Student Personnel Services in Gen- 
eral Education. Paul J. Brouwer. 
Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. 317 
pp. $3.50. 


For some time colleges have at- 
tempted to make their counseling serv- 
ices less haphazard and of more real 
worth to students. This book reports 
on recent developments in student per- 
sonnel work as an integral part of the 
program of general education aimed at 
the total development of each student. 
The author has succeeded admirably in 
making counseling a living, breathing 
educative process by emphasizing the 
application of principles and practices. 


Improving Human Relations in 
School Administration. Wilbur 
A, Yauch. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1949. 299 pp. $3.50. 
A book for superintendents, princi- 

pals, and teachers, this aims at pro- 
viding a concrete means for improving 
personnel relations in school administra- 
tion. The main divisions of this study 
are: general considerations of group 
method, policy making by the staff, the 
principal as executive of group policy, 
the principal as director of interpersonal 
relations, and a section which has sug- 
gestions for staff rating of the coopera- 
tive process he advocates. 


Psychological Factors in Education. 
Henry Beaumont and Freeman 
G. Macomber, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
318 pp. $3.00. 

A text for students of education, 
this work presumes some knowledge 
of the physiological basis of learning 
on the part of students and aims at a 
continuation of their grasp of the 
process. It discusses the psychology of 
the educative process and the factors 
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which facilitate or retard learning. It 
takes up the role of the teacher in 
guiding the learner and of recognizing 
and solving psychological problems 
and situations. There are exercises and 
suggested readings at chapter ends. 


On Their Own in Reading. Wil- 
liam S, Gray. Chicago, IIL: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948. 
268 pp. $2.00. 

Dr. Gray has subtitled his work How 
To Give Children Independence in 
Attacking New Words. His solution to 
the problem of how to convey this in- 
dependence centers on the need for 
better word perception. The first portion 
of the book is concerned with various 
word-perception practices with a de- 
scription and analysis of the basic 
methods of word perception. Part two 
of the text is called “A Sequential Pro- 
gram.” In it he considers the problem 
of word perception at five levels. Each 
level is identified by goals, essential 
skills and understandings, and _ class- 
room procedures. 


Learning Music Through Rhythm. 
Marguerite V. Hood and E. J. 
Schultz. Boston, Mass.: Ginn 
and Co., 1949. 180 pp. $3.00. 
This is a book dedicated to the prin- 

ciple that children can best learn music 

by being led to fee] rhythm. It goes 

beyond the formerly-held view that a 

purely intellectual approach to patterns 

of rhythm was the only satisfactory one. 

The authors feel that it is necessary to 

first experience rhythms and then to 

learn the symbols which stand for parts 
of the pattern. Illustrations of move- 
ments of varying complexity appear 
throughout the text for use in teaching 
rhythmic “feel.” 

There is a bibliography on sources of 
music-teaching aids at the end. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials. Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials in 
Intergroup Relations. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1949. 231 pp. $3.00. 
Because of the group nature of our 

population, intergroup conflict can have 

a damaging effect on democratic proc- 

esses and social progress. The ACE 

study of the treatment of minority 
groups in American textbooks was an 
attempt to analyze the extent to which 
school books foster conflicts by mis- 

representing or misleading where mi- 

norities are concerned. It points up 

many bad results of this fostering of 
conflict and examines the problems in- 
volved in eliminating them at all levels. 


How Well Are Indian Children 
Educated? Shailer Peterson. Law- 
rence, Kas.: Haskell Institute 
Print Shop. 182 pp. $1.00. 
Three years were spent in testing the 

achievement of Indian children in 

federal, public, and mission schools. 

This monograph by Dr. Peterson is 
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the summing up of these tests. Indian 
schooling is distinct from that provided 
for all other ethnic groups in the coun- 
try, the study shows, because the First 
Americans have to a considerable de- 
gree resisted amalgamation, and because 
the objectives of their educators must 
be to prepare them to make the best 
possible use of the land from which 
they come. Most Indians, that is, ex- 
pect to remain on the reservations and 
till the free land they have. The study 
shows that the federal schools have 
been doing a good job but that there 
is room for improvement. 


Some Principles of Teaching. Har- 
old Spears. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. 147 pp. $1.25. 
This paper-bound little book has a 

mine of information for the teacher and 
the student of teaching. The author 
lists 89 principles which serve to ex- 
plain the growth in public recognition 
of the peculiar service position of the 
schools. They are, he says, ‘the lead- 
ing principles that have stood out as 
beacons to teachers and administrators 
who have made the journey.”  Illus- 
trated by the author. 
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Adams, Elsie W. Children State Their 
Educational Philosophy. Apr, 46. 

Alberty, Harold. Administrative Lead- 
ership in the High School. Oct, 11. 

American Council on Education. Audio- 


Visual Aids to Learning. Jan, 26. 
American Education Fellowship. A 

New Policy for New Times. Oct. 14. 
Anonymous. How Much Do Teachers 

Know About Current Affairs? Jan, 10. 
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Benjamin, Harold. Educational Design 
for the Great Society. Oct, 43. 

Berninghausen, David K. On Keeping 
Our Reading Free. Jan, 52. 

Betz, William. Functional Competence 
in Mathematics. Nov, 46. 

Blanquat, A. M. de Saint. Education in 
Occupied France. Oct, 8. 

Bode, Boyd H. A New Kind of Ad- 
ministrator. Dec, 12. 

Books in Education, New. Sept, 62; 
Oct, 63; Nov, 63; Dec, 63; Jan, 62; 
Feb, 62; Mar, 62; Apr, 63; May, 58. 

Brady, Elizabeth H., and John T. 
Robinson. Treat the School as Cul- 
tural Entity. Oct, 52. 

Breslich, E. R. Basic Mathematics in 
High School. Sept, 14. 

Brickman, William. Essentialism—Ten 
Years After. Sept, 5. 

Briggs, Thomas F. On the Teaching of 
Grammar. Nov, 39. 

Burke, Edmund. We Sell Teaching. Feb, 
50. 

Burke, Louise. Home Visits—A Teach- 
ing Asset. May 18. 

Butterfield, Richard D. Your Con- 
struction Dollar. Apr, 30. 

Byers, Nell B. Porridge for Goldilocks. 
Mar, 25. 


Caliver, Ambrose. The Problem of 
Adult Illiteracy. Apr, 27. 
Carnahan, Walter H. Enrichment of 
Mathematics Teaching. May, 47. 
Chambers, M. M. The World’s Large 
Universities. Apr, 51. 

Chase, Francis S. State Government Sur- 
vey Shows Need for Action. May, 12. 

Chittenden, Gertrude E., e¢ al. The 
Nursery School in American Educa- 
tion Today. Jan, 46. 

Clark, Lois. A Central School Serves 
Its Community. Nov, 53. 

Cleary, Florence, et al. Project in Prob- 
lem Solving. Jan, 49. 

Cohler, Milton J. A New Look at the 
Old Problem of Discipline. Dec, 1. 

Corey, Stephen M. Learning About 
Youth to Improve the Curriculum. 
May, 44. 

Cronbach, Lee. Educational Reform in 
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Japan. Oct, 40. 


Dale, Edgar. The Art of Confusion, 


Mar, 37. 

Reflections on Unesco. Dec, 32, 

Davis, Alice, et al. Project in Problem 
Solving. Jan, 49. 

Davis, Allison. Our Cultural Bias. Feb, 

Deegan, Dorothy Yost. Education for 
Spinsters. Feb, 32. 

Diggle, Margaret. Case No. 1, William. 
Mar, 42. 

Dillon, Ina K. Mental Health—A Goal 
of Modern Education. Dec, 5. 

Dresden, Katharine W. Vocational 
Choices of Secondary Pupils. Mar, 16. 

Duggan, Stephen. Contrasting School 
Systems: Russian and American. Nov, 
9. 


Educational News. Sept, 54; Oct, 58; 
Nov, 58; Dec, 59; Jan, 58; Feb, 57; 
Mar, 58; Apr, 59; May, 54. 

Educational Policies Commission. Val- 
ues and Practice. Nov, 6. 

Education in the New Japan (from). 
The Reconstruction of Japanese Edu- 
cation. Nov, 20. 

Education in Washington, With. Sept, 
51; Od, 55: Nov, 55; Dec, 553: 
55; Feb, 53; Mar, 54; Apr, 56; 
May, 50. 

Ellison, Louise. Teaching and the Con- 
jugal Life. May, 22. 

Engel, Robert A. Radio Goes to School. 
Nov, 17. 

Everett, Samuel. Teachers 
Prejudice. Oct, 29. 


Featherstone, E. Glenn. Pupil Transpor- 
tation—A Growing Problem. Mar, 
19 


Ferrell, Frances H. Critical Thinking. 


Jan, 14. 

Field, George H. Can We Meet the 
Need for Schools? Sept, 44. 

Flaum, L. S. The Functional High- 
School Program. Jan, 37. 

Fogler, Sigmund. Pupils Write the Con 
stitution for the Student Cound. 
Nov, 50. 

Forsythe, Charles E. Reduce Accidents 
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at School. Dec, 38. 

Fox, William H., and Robert W. Rich- 
ey. How Do Teachers Compare with 
Other Community Members? May, 
30. 

Foxall, Raymond. Britain's 
School. Jan, 32. 

Frank, Robert. An Experiment in Senior 
English. Apr, 9. 

Fuller, Edgar. Public Schools and Sep- 
aration of Church and State. May, 3. 

Funk, Mark. We Are in the Entertain- 
ment Business. May, 32. 


Newest 


Gable, Martha A. Television Is at Your 
Service Now. Feb, 5. 

Gandhi, Mahatma. 
Sept, 25. 

Gates, Doris. Six Impossible Things. 
Mar, 27. 

Gell, Kenneth E. and Alfred E. Hobbs. 
The Trans-Lake Study Groups. Feb, 
40. 

Gooden, Herbert B. Magnetic Recorders 
in the Social Studies. Feb, 14. 

Goverman, Lorraine. She Visits Fam- 
ilies. Jan, 40. 

Grambs, Jean D. and Lucien B. Kinney. 
Sociodrama in High-School Classes. 
Feb, 29. 


On Education. 


Grieder, Calvin. When Business Office 


and Public Meet. Jan, 8. 

Griffin, Lura. The Negro Teacher. Feb, 
42. 

Grinnell, John E. If You Prick Us Do 
We Not Bleed? Nov, 32. 

Guertin, Wilson H. A Child-Guidance 
Unit for Mental Hygiene. Feb, 23. 

Erna. The Education of 

American Indians. Oct, 34. 


Harding, Lowry W. Twenty-One Varie- 
ties of Educational Leadership. May, 

Hayes, Will. Let’s Put Our Cards on 
the Table. Sept, 46. 

—— No More Grapes of Wrath. 
Jan, 5. 

—" Charles E. Adolescence. Dec, 


Hiram Intensive Study Plan. (In 
Higher Education.) Nov, 26. 
Hobbs, Alfred E. and Kenneth E. Gell. 


The Trans-Lake Study Groups. Feb, 
40. 

Holmes, Henry W. Unesco Searches Its 
Conscience. Mar, 4. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas. Democratic Edu- 
cation: The Hope of the World. 
Oct, 1. 

Hosking, Elizabeth. Developing Good 
Human Relations. Mar, 40. 

Hurwitz, Francis L. Are You Teaching 
Better Human Relations? Oct, 50. 


Johnson, Elizabeth S. Teen-Agers at 
Work. Dec, 8. 

Johnson, J. T. What Do You Mean by 
Meaning in Arithmetic? Apr, 48. 
Johnson, Laurence B. We Talk With 

Boards. Oct, 6. 

Jones, Howard L., and Michael O. 
Sawyer. A New Evaluation Instru- 
ment. May, 42. 

Jordan, Thomas F. How Many Wrongs 
Make a GI Bill of Rights? Dec, 29. 


King, Edward C. Education for Peace. 
Apr, 1. 

Kinney, Lucien B. and Jean D. Grambs. 
Sociodrama in High-School Classes. 
Feb, 29. 

Kirkendall, Lester A., et al. A Program 
for American Education. Oct, 21. 
Koopman, Philip U. Grooming the 

School Plant. Oct, 26. 

Kroeber, Elsbeth. The Experience Cur- 
riculum at Midwood. Apr, 34. 

Kuenzli, Irvin R., e¢ a’. A Program for 
American Education. Oct, 21. 


Lafferty, H. M. It Pays To Be Ignorant. 
Mar, 48. 

Lawrence, Annette S. How Do We 
Start An Intercultural Education Pro- 
gram? Nov, 34. 

Leipold, L. E. Are We Selling Our 
Schools Short? Jan, 29. 

Lennon, Roger T. An Achievement 
Comparison of Public and Parochial 
Elementary School Pupils. Mar, 32. 

Levinrew, George E. Children with Epi- 
lepsy. Apr, 41. 

Lindsay, Lord of Birker. Britain’s Uni- 
versities Under Government Grant 
Plan. Dec, 48. 
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Lockwood, Elizabeth. Educational Needs 
of Handicapped Adolescents. Apr, 44. 


Maaske, Roben J. Student Hours in 
School vs. Out of School. Nov, 27. 
MacLeish, Archibald. How Can Unesco 

Contribute to Peace? Mar, 1. 

Martin, Laura K. What Are We Afraid 
Of? Feb, 12. 

Maskel, Anna R. The American Teacher 
and the Present World Crisis. Feb, 

McGilvrey, Marjorie J. Radio and the 
Schools. Apr, 54. 

McGlothlin, William J. Regional Boot- 
straps for Higher Education. May, 24. 

McGraw, S. L. State Despotism in 
Teacher Certification. Sept, 38. 

Meier, Arnold, et al. Project in Prob- 
lem Solving. Jan, 49. 

Melby, Ernest O. The “Expert” in Lead- 
ership. Feb, 34. 

Menninger, William C. Recreation and 
Mental Health. Jan, 1. 

Merhab, William G. What's New in 
Modern Language Teaching? Nov, 
36. 

Miner, Robert J. Knitting at the Guillo- 
tine. Nov, 14. 

Moffitt, Frederick J. Lickin’ and Larn- 
in’. Feb, 20. 

Morley, E. E. Democracy in Operation 
in a High School. Sept, 12. 

Morphet, Edgar L. How to Conduct a 
School Survey. Sept, 34. 

Morris, William H. How Not To Make 
Headlines. Dec, 22. 

Morrison, Robert H. The Conflict Be- 
tween Subject-Matter Specialists and 
Professional Educators. Feb, 8. 


National Education Association. Educa- 
tion for International Understanding 
in American Schools. Dec, 18. 

The Facts on Federal Aid. Mar, 


34. 

NEA Research Bulletin. School Housing 
Needs in City-School Systems. Mar, 
14, 

Nelsen, Maude M. Teaching the Handi- 
capped Child in His Home. Nov, 44. 

Nesbitt, Margaret, et al. The Nursery 
School in American Education Today. 
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Jan, 46. 
New Yorker, The. Truth with a Small 
“t.” May, 1. 
Nichols, Frederick G. Cooperation vs, 
Competition in Secondary Education, 
Feb, 26. 
Normann, Theodore F. Music in the 
Selfcontained Classroom. Sept, 19, 
Norton, E. B. Inside FSA. Apr, 18. 


Occupations. Intelligence of Army Oc 
cupational Groups. Feb, 44. 

Oftedal, Laura. Picture Writing: A 
New Tool in Creative Expression, 
Dec, 25. 

Olds, Robert. Untapped Resources in 
School Public Relations. Jan, 20. 
Osborn, Fairfield. Conservation is 

Everybody’s Business. May, 20. 


Parry, Douglas F. Childhood School In 
fluences. Nov, 23. 

Pei, Mario A. Languages for the Very 
Young. Sept, 41. 

Phillips, C. E. Educational Reorganiza 
tion in France. Nov, 42. 
Prakken, Lawrence W. Peoples Talk. 
ing to Peoples. May, Cover 4. 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu. 
cation. Improved Working Condi- 
tions. Dec, 52. 

Prevey, Esther E. Children Need Par- 
ents. Mar, 11. 


Redefer, Frederick L. What Has Hap 
pened to Progressive Education? Sept, 

Reeves, Floyd W., et al. A Program 
for American Education. Oct, 21. 
Richards, Harold. The Generalists Bid 

for Control. May, 39. 

Richey, Robert W., and William H. 
Fox. How Do Teachers Compare 
with Other Community Members? 
May, 30. 

Robinson, John T., and Elizabeth H. 
Brady. Treat the School as a Cultural 
Entity. Oct, 52. 

Rogers, Donald W. Poverty, Professors, 
and Policy. Oct, 47. 

Rummell, Francis. What Are Good 
Teachers Like? Nov, 1., 
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Russell, Janet. Winfield’s Art Program. 
Nov, 52. 


fawyer, Michael O., and Howard L. 
Jones. A New Evaluation Instrument. 
May, 42. 

Schultz, Harold A. and J. Harlan 
Shores. Good and Bad Practices in 
Art Teaching. Jan, 23. 

Seay, Maurice F. Schools Study Their 
Communities. Feb, 45. 

Segel, David. Implications of Growth 
Principles. Mar, 50. 

Shane, Harold G. and Maurice E. Troy- 
er. Should Teachers Be Rated? Apr, 
52. 

Sherwood, Henry N. Life or Death for 
Private Colleges. Oct, 37. 

Shores, J. Harlan and Harold A. Schultz. 
Good and Bad Practices in Art 
Teaching. Jan, 23. 

Simpson, Ray H. Of Shoes and Text- 
books. May, 7. 

Sims, Verner M. Achievement Testing. 
Mar, 29. 

The Essay Examination Is a 
Projective Technique. Sept, 28. 

Smith, Stephen J. The Sea Is Our Class- 
room, Dec, 15. 

Spears, Harold. The 
Burden. May, 10. 

Stoddard, George D. Random Remarks 
on Teacher Education. Mar, 8. 

Stone, C. Harold. Are Vocational Ori- 
entation Courses Worth Their Salt? 
Dec, 50. 

Strickler, Woodrow M. The Louisville 
Experiment in Education by Radio. 
Feb, 48. 

Studebaker, John W. Federal Relations 
to Education. Mar, 45. 

Sugarman, Myrtle F. We're Being In- 
vestigated. Sept, 32. 

Symonds, Percival M. Education for the 
Development of Personality. Mar, 22. 
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Tabackman, Sadie P. Can We Make 
Nonreaders Like to Read? Feb, 37. 

Taylor, Harold. Education in the Mod- 
ern World. Dec, 44. 

Taylor, John L. The Educational Pro- 
gram in the Pacific Trust Territory. 
Apr, 38. 
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Taylor, Katherine S., Sharing Music 
Appreciation with Children. May, 36. 

Thomas, Evan H. What Is Your ‘“Teach- 
ing IQ?” Nov, 12. 

Thompson, Charles H. Why Negroes 
Oppose Segregated Regional Schools. 
May, 27. 

Threlkeld, C. H. What Do They 
Think About Teaching? Sept, 22. 
Tidwell, M. Fred. Psychological Aspects 

of Teaching Typewriting. Sept, 48. 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, What Do You 
Know About Class Size? Feb, Back 
Cover. 

Trabue, Marion R. Driver Education 
and Training. Apr, 22. 

Trow, William C. Escape and Mental 
Health. Oct, 32. 

Troyer, Maurice E. and Harold G. 
Shane. Should Teachers Be Rated? 
Apr, 32. 

Tyler, Ralph W. Educability and the 
Schools. Apr, 5. 

How Can We Improve High- 

School Teaching? Dec, 34. 


U. S. Office of Education. Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Every Youth. 
Nov, 29. 


Walter, Ralph. The School Secretary 
and the Faculty. May, 34. 

Warsen, Allen A. Let Us Define Our 
Terms. Jan, 34. 

Wilhelms, Fred T. Letter to a Teacher: 
On Controversial Questions. Jan, 42. 

Williams, Betsey, et al. The Nursery 
School in American Education Today. 
Jan, 46. 

Williams, Jesse Feiring. The Crucial Is- 
sue in American College Athletics. 
Apr, 16. 

Wilson, Charles C. Teacher Contribu- 
tions in School Health. Jan, 17. 

Winetrout, Kenneth. Add Two Years; 
Then What? Apr, 24. 

Winslow, Leon L. Activating the Art 
Education Program. Oct, 18. 

Witt, Paul W. F. Some Trends in 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Apr, 13. 
Witty, Paul. The Gifted Child: Facts 
and Fallacies. Sept, 9. 
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Those citizens you are build- 
ing for tomorrow . . . they will 
need all the mental power, all 
the physical stamina you can 
build into them today. 
Research has established a 
clear-cut relationship between 
classroom seating and health. 

Millions of today’s adults are 
better fitted for life because 
they sat in American Univer- 
sal desks during their forma- 
tive years. Today’s modern 
scientific American Universal 
Desk contributes to health 
through better posture and 
sight conservation. 


Fine School Furniture for All Needs 


American Universal Desks; Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Pedestal Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding 
Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. 


FREE—Write for copy of 
informative booklet, 
“Progress Toward 
Improved Classroom En- 
vironment.” 


American Universal Desk No. 434 
has proved tremendously popular 


Three sizes, for all grades and for adults. Top 

usable in level or 10° slope positions. and # 
seat adjustable in height. Natural wood finial 
with light reflectance of 30 to 55% for greatet 
visual comfort. Deep-curved back with self-ad 
justing lower rail, and cradle-formed plywood seat 


Rapids 2, Mich. @ Branch Offices and Distributors in 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


ufucturers of School, Auditorium, Stadium, Theatre, | 
Transportation Seating and Folding Chairs 


@ 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST presents an opportunity for your 
school system to save time and money during the next school 
year. 

As administrator of a large school system, you are aware that 
the strength of that system lies in the abilities and perform- 
ance of your principals, of your board members, supervisors, 
and teachers. Each member of your group must have the 
most up-to-date information in order to make wise decisions 
and to formulate policies. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST with its concise condensations 
of outstanding articles, brings to your group a prodigious 
amount of information. As the only magazine of its kind, its 
articles are judged best by the nation’s leading educators, 
month after month. 


IT is a money-saver—it covers so much at a cost of only a 
few cents each month. It is a time-saver—it ends the search 
for the best articles. 


CONSIDER these groups very carefully: 


Board Members Su pervisors 
Principals Faculty Libraries 


Pick out any one of them and furnish them with copies of 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST for one year. Notice the dif- 
ference in their interest, in their performance, and in their 
knowledge of educational matters. 


IT is an easy and inexpensive matter to make sure that your 

group is well-informed. Besides the regular saving in time 

‘od a subscription to THE EDUCATION DIGEST 

a ae system can take advantage of the special 

group rates for copies delivered to one address. The regular 

rate is only $3.00 per year, but notice the saving if you sub- 
scribe for five or more copies for your group . 

five to ten copies — $2.50 per subscription 

ten or more copies — 2.00 per subscription 


SEND in your group order today for the next school year to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Dept. D 


330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Peoples Talking to Peoples 


LAWRENCE W. PRAKKEN 


*, ENOk Jaime Torres Bodet of 
Mexico, new director-general of 
Unesco, stated at Cleveland that 
despite his alarm at present inter- 
national tensions, his “confidence in 
the role and objectives of Unesco 
is not the least bit shaken.” Re- 
ferring to the individuals and or- 
ganizations which today are strug- 
gling to keep alive the spirit of in- 
ternational cooperation, Dr. Bodet 
said, “Unesco is one of the im- 
portant units in this force which 
stands between world civilization 
and a new age of darkness. To be 
part of this force is today one of 
the greatest services that one can 
render to man. I believe in the 
future of Unesco because I believe 
in the future of man.” 

Three thousand other citizens of 
the world who met at Cleveland 
seemed to share Dr. Bodet’s view 
more or less by the mere fact of 
their presence. Only about 125 
were nationals of countries other 
than the United States, but these 
seemed to be of like mind with him. 

The whole purpose of the con- 
ference was to develop interest 
among the people of the United 
States in the Unesco program and 
to seek their participation in it. 
Examples of community activities 
centering around Unesco objectives 
were discussed at length and the 
formation of local and state Unesco 
committees was encouraged. 

Evidence was apparent that the 
schools and the educational press 
had done the most to promote un- 


The Second National Conference 
of the United States National Com 
mission for the United Nations Ed 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultur 
Organization was held in Clev 
land, Ohio, March 30 to April 

This is a brief report by the edito 


derstanding of the program an 
that the other agencies of mas 
communication, notably the pres 
and the radio, had not recogniz 
Unesco activities as noteworth 
Conflict, not peace, is still thei 
yardstick. 

A small beginning has _ bee 
made of “peoples talking to p 
ples’ but the techniques are ju 
being developed and the masses 0 
citizens are yet unaffected. Unesa 
is still unknown to most people. 

An undertone was apparent th 
the U. S. State Department com 
siders Unesco a sounding boat 
for U. S. foreign policy, but mo 
of those present seemed to prefe 
to talk directly with other people 

Four days after the Clevelan 
meeting I visited Oak Ridg 
Tennessee, where the U..S. 
Energy Commission has created 
exhibit which includes this stat@ 
ment: “No specific cure is kno 
at present for the illness caused bf 
extensive exposure to atomic (im 
izing) radiation. However, 
nursing care, diet, penicillin, ang 
blood transfusions are helpful.” 

Dr. Bodet has a large chore with 
an eight-million-dollar budget. 
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